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ATTRIBUTION : 

The findings and. recommendations contained 
in this report are those of the New Mexico 
Advisory Committee to the United States 
Commission On Civil Rights and, as such, 
are not attributable to the Commission. 

This report has been prepared by the 
" ^tate Advisory Committee for submission 
to 'Jio Commission,.^ and will be considered 
by the Commission in formulating its 
rec 7^3nendations to the President and 
the (Jcjigress. / 

RIGHT OF RESPONSE : 

Prior to the publication of a report, the 
State Advisory Committee affords to all 
' Mdividuals or organizations that may be 
defamed, degraded, or incriminated by any 
material contained in the report an oppor- 
tunity to respond in writing to such 
material. All responses have been incor- 
porated, appended, or otherwise reflected 
in the publication. 
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MEMBERS OF THE COMMISSION 
Arthur S. Flemming, Chairperson 
Stephen Horn, Vi ce Chairperson // 
Frankie M. Freeman ^ 
Robert S. Rankin 
Manual Ruiz, Jr. 
Murray Saltzman / 

John A. Buggs, Staff Director 

Sirs and Madam: / ' 

The New Mexico Advisory Committee, pursuant to its responsibility to 
advise the Commission concerning civil rights problems in this Slate, 
submits this report on tli^ relationship between the Navajo people and 
the Anglo residents of the city of Farmington and the county of San 
Juan, New Mexico. // 

In response to numerous complaints from Navajo leaders, the Advisory 
Committee undertook this study of the complex social a^d economic re- 
lationships that/i^ind the city of Farmington and the Navajo Reservation 

./ 

This report examines issues relating to community attitudes ; the 
administlration of justice; provisions of health and medical services; 
alcohol ab^'se and alcoholism; employment; and economic development on 
the Navajo Reservation and ^eal and potential impact on the city 
of Farmington and San Juan icy. From testimony of participants 
during^a 3-day open meetin. . Farmington and from extensive field 
inves'^tigation, the Advisory . iimitiee has conclude d that Native 
Americans in almost every area suffer from injustice and maltreatment. 

/• ./ ' ; ■ ■ 

We are urging that local and county officials in Farmington and San 
Juan County, in conjunction with Navajo leaders, take steps to 
initiat-e concrete action to improve the treatment of Navajos living in 
the border, areas of northwestern New Mexico. 

Recommendations are addressed to local, county. State, and Federal 
agencies. They include: establishing a human relations coinmittee in 
Farmington; developing a comprehensive alcohol abuse and alcoholism 
program; coordination between public and private health facilities to* 
provide adequate services to Navajos; upgrading the community relations 

iii 
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program of the Farmington Police Department; affirmative action by 
^private and public employers; ahd compliance with the "Indian Plf^erence" 
clause by private employers on the reservation. We are also recommending 
that further study on the potential social and economic ramifications 
of the proposed coal gasification complexes on the Navajo people be 
xmdertaken. ^ 



These issues are also addressed in several other Commission' reports, 
azld we urge you to advocate the Commission's position concerning these 
areas . 



Respectfully, 
Isl 



STERLING F. BLACK 
Chairperson 
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THE UNITED STATES COMMISSION ON CIVIL RIGHTS 



The United Staves Commission on Civil Rights, created -by 
the Civil Rigki^Act of 1957, is an independent, bipartisan 
agency of the executive branch of the ksderal Government. 
By the terms of the Act, as amended, the^omnission is 
charged with the following duties pertaining to denials of 
the equal protection of the laws based on race, color, sex, 
religion, o^^tional origin: investigation of individual 
discriminatory denials of the right to\vote; study of legal^^ 
developments with respect to denials of the equal protectJ.on 
of the law; appraisal of the laws and policies of the United 
States with respect to denials of equal, protection of 6he 
law; maintenance of a national clearinghouse for information 
respecting denials of equal protection of the law; and 
investigation of patterns or practices of fraud or discrim-- 
ination in the conduct of Federal elections. The Commission 
is also required to submit reports to the President and the 
Congress at such times as the Commission, the Congress, or 
the President shall deem desirable^ 



THE STATE ADVISORY COMMITTEES 



An Advisory Conmittee to the United States Coimission on" 
Civil Rights h^s been established in each of the SO States 
and the District of Columbia pursuant to section 105(c) of ^' 
the Civil Rights Act of 1957 as amended. The 'Advisory 
Committees are imde up of responsible persons who serve 
without compensation. Their functions under their mandate 
from the Commission are to: advise the Commission of all 
relevant informatiqn concerning their respective States on 
matters within the\jurisdiction of the Commission; advise 
the Commission on matters of mutual concern in the prepara- 
tionoof reports of the Commission to the President and the 
Congress; receive reports , suggestions , and recommendations 
from individuals, public and private organizations, and 
public -officials upon matters pertinent to inquiries con- 
ducted by the State Advisory Committee; initiate and forward 
advice and recommendations to the Commission upon matters in 
wbich the Commission shall request the assistance of the^ 
State Advisory Committee; and attend, as observers, any open 
hearing or conference which the Commission may hold within 
the State. , ' . 
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PROLOGUE 

♦ . 
« 

In April 1974 the bodies of three Navajo men were found in 
separate locdtiona in tfle rugged canyon country near Farmlngtpn, their 
bodies severely beaten, tortured, and burned. The brutality of these 
three crimes provoked immediate and angry outrage from the Navajo 
community. The tranquility which had seemed a way of life in . . 
Farmingt^on was to be abruptly ended. The slayings proved the catalyst 
for bringing . the civil rights movement to Farraingtpn. Much of the 
Anglo community in Farmlngton found itself not only ill-prepared to 
deal with thf ensuing crisis, but indeed confused, threatened, and 
frightened . 

- The mayor of Farmlngton, Mario Webb, wrote to Navajo Chairperson 
Peter Ma cDonald: » ^ 

The entire, community is shocked by and abhors this 
violent, brutal f and senseless taking of human iife> 
It is incomprehensible that' 'such an, action could 
take place in this community that prides itself as 
being ever ready to open its heart and arms to 
those in need of a helping hand. Farmlngton and 
its citizens over the years hav^ enjoyed an 
especially close relationship and friendship with 
the members of the Navajo Nation. I pledge to' 
you that we will continue to solicit this close 
association; recognizing that it must be earned 
through our demonstrated actions of good faith 
and concern.^ , ^ 



i.. Navaio Times , May 9, 1974, p. A-X, reprint of letter from Mario 
Webb to Peter MacDonald. ' - 
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charg2"ltf ^^rders" M?""''' Fannlngton soon after a^d 

two L ySrs olf the ^Lri'l "?hT' Fannlngton High School; 

his disbelief: ' ' ^^^^^Pe^on MacDonald expressed 

^L^^ ^^"""^J^.^^^^^^ that teenagers would commit 
such an act smoe these killings are apparently 
without any motive whatsoever, j am glad that in 
our culture such violence would never occur. We 
^^r^f l^^^J"^ """^ ^^'^^^ ^° e^e" talk 

1 theT}^^° ^""^ violently 'toward . 

i ■ .. . . ■ ■ 

i 

ivisibJe ''dra^Mo'" ^^^^^^y^^g ''^ these Navajos, a number of more 



2. ^i^^Times, May 9, 1974, p. A-2 , reprint of resolution passed 
by officers of the Farmington, New Mexico, 'Chamber of CoJLrce 
meeting m Executive Session on May 1, 1974. 

3. Navajo Tin^s , May 9, 1974, p. A-3, state:i>ent^of MacDonald on 
killing of three. Navajos in the Farmington area. , 

4. Navajo Times. May 9, 1974, p. A-3. 
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A news conference was held in Albuquerque on April 30, 1974, to 
launch this protest. Several Indian groups, including the University 
of New Mexico K^^a Club, the American Indian Movement (AIM), Indians 
Against Exploitation, and the National Indian Youth Council participated 
in this effort to publicize alleged widespread racism in .the Farmington 
and Gallup'' areas and to call for a thorough investigation of the 
murd.ers. The mood at this press conference was' one pf bitterness, 
contempt, and insistence that justice be served. 5 

In Farmington, a similar press conference was called on May 2, "1974, 
at the local Indian Center by the Farmington Intertribal Indian 
Organization (FIIO) and the San Juan County Human Rights Committee. A 
statement was released calling for positive action by community and 
area leaders to prevent further "harassment; intimidation, cruelty, and 
violence ... towar;d Indian persons in the Farmington area."o 

• • Several Significant examples of 'injustices toward Indians were 
cited in the press release, reflecting a pattern of severe discritid.nation. 
But the major emphasis of the statement 'was positive,, identify^ing 'areas 
requiring community action. Among those 'areas singled oift were law 
enforcement, education, local government administration, housing, 
meViical and social services, alcoholism,' communication, and economic 
conditions. In each of these there was a request for additional 
resources, greater sensitivity toward Indians, expanded employment 
opportunities, and pairticipatfon by Indians in all aspects of community 
decisionmaking, The/statement concluded with this sentence: 

■This is nJ>t a call for vengeance but rather . 
justice, fairness, and a decent life for all J 

'At this press conference, a petition was also made that a general open 
meeting be called /to air Indian grievances. The statement was read 
' by Dr. Bahe Billy/ the NaVajo president of the Farmington Intertribal 
Indian Organization (FIIO), and supporting remarks were offered by 
Wilson Skeet, vic/e-chairperson of the Navajo Tribe; Reverend Billy 
Cleaver, president of the local NAACP; and John. Redhouse of the Kiv^ 
Club, among o that s. Mr. Skeet appealed for non-violence and urged the 
Navajos to maintain their tradition of patience, saying: 

5^ — AirKsricans jefore Columbus , Mag 1974^ p. 8, (Published bg National 
Indian I'oijtA Council , Albuquerque, N.M.). 

6. iFarmingtoh Intertribal Indian Organization and San Juan Countg 
Human Rig^hts Committee, Press Release, Mag 2, 1974. 



Ibid. 
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m are all saddened and outraged by this act, 
but novr is the time when we must work together. ^ 



Hr. Kcdhouse stated: 



/J£/ law enforcemvnt agencies are lacking in 
bringing individuals to justice, we will take \ 
the law into our own hands. 9 \ 

6e also expressed concern about Uie possible existence of other^victiims. 

He announced that an AIM official would lead a continued search 
for Navajo bodies in the Fariiington area. Because of the' tension and 
unrest which characterized the community, a rumor control center wad 
established by the FIID. , 

A larjje memorial parade was organized and peacefully executed in 
Farmlngton on Saturday, May 4. 1974. Approximately 3,000 persons, nearly 
all Indians, participated in this fibute to the Navajo victims which 
had been requested by their immediate families. The demonstration also 
served to illustrate the solidarity and common purpose among the Indian 
community. Thti marches Jncludea- men and women of all ages, as well 
as numerous children. " 

The ceremony concluded with a. series of speeches in the Navajo 
language, many of them calling attention to alleged racism and dis- 
crimination against Indians in the Farmlngton commuhity. Harris Arthur, 
a Navajo Community College instructor, emphasized the need to investigate 
discrimination which he said was "running rampant in this town." Be 
continued: 

What happened here today ought to start people \ 
thinking about this present ftttitude that 
brought about these Incidents. .I'm not just 
talking about the murders but the intimidation 
toward the Navajo. ^0 . 



8. Navajo Times , May 9, 1974, p. A-3. 

9' Gallup Independent (New Mexico), May 3, 1974, p. A-1. 
10. Farmlngton Daily Times , May 5, 1974, p. l. 



\Thi8 aempnstration, the first in the city's history., was 
characterized by closed shops and bars as Indians from all parts of 
the Statexmarched side by side down the streets of Farmingtoji in a ]^ \ 
display of 'support for justice and sympathy for the bereaved families, 
whose membera led the march* 

In an effort to demonstrate unity and strength, the various Indian 
and other sympathetic organizatibns who were providing leadership 
.within the local Indian community, formed an alliance which they named 
^:he Coalition for Navajo Ltberatton.H . 

On Saturday, May 11, 1974, another march was held in Farmington 
and again, support from the Indian community was impressive as nearly 
2,000 N&vajos participated in this orderly and peaceful event. As was 
the case in the preceding week, only a small number of Anglos joined 
ranks with ,the Indian protesters. At the termination point of this 
second ciass protest near city hallj the mayor of Farmington, Mario. 
Webb, was presented with a list of ten demands by the recently formed 
Coalition for Navajo Liberation. As was true ±a the May 2 statement, 
the petition addressed basic community problems affecting Indians, ?nd 
called for increasecl responsivejxess by elected officials, to these ( - 
needs. ; 

The following is a summarization of each of th^i. 10 requests 
presented to the mayor at this May 11 rally: 

1) immediate open meetings to air Indian grievances 
and concerns; 

' 2) a meeting of the mayor and city council with 
representatives of the Coalition; 

3) a request by the" city that the U.S. Commission . - ' 
on Civil Rights 'conduct hearings to investi- 
gate all charges of discriminatory practices 

and the exploitation of Indian people in V 
Farmington and San Juan County' ; 

4) the establishment of a minority group 
consultation commJ.ttee; 



11 . Its p]:incipal membership included the Farmington Intertribal 
Indian Organization, the American Indian Movement, the NAACP, 
the University of New Mexico KIVA Club, and the San Juan County 
Human Rights Committee. 
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5) the establishment of a law enforcement review 
committee with minority representation; . _ 

6) attention by the city to specific complaints by 
its citizens; ... 

7) increased recruitment and training of Navajos 
for city employment; 

8) the placement of the city's Indian Center under 
the Jurisdiction of an Indian committee and 
Indian director; 

9) the eatabliahmenC of a non-discriminatory 
alcoholic rehabilitation program; and 

10) the creation of a southalde community center. 

The mayor responded by calling an open meeting on Monday, 
May 13, 1974, at the County Fairgrounds Auditorium. The purpose,' 
according to the mayor, was to allow the Indians to air their 
grievances before him and members of the city council." He made it 
known at the meeting that he was there to listen and not to act. 
He also made clear his position that many of the Coalition's demands 
were outside the Jurisdiction of the city, in response to the 
demand for Indian control of the city-operated Indian center, the 
mayor responded that the facility was built as a place for Indians 
to visit when they come to Fannlngton and "now you're ti'sklng us 
to make it into a clubhouse. "12. Regarding a possible community 
center on the southslde of the city. Mayor Webb said h« was 
sympathetic to the request but that even the residents of the city . 
wealthier northslde did not have such a facility. 13 

- He then announced that. the U.S.\ Commission on Civil Rights would 
be in Fannlngton to look into alleged instances of discrimination. He 
also told the assembly that he would appoint a factfinding committee 
to work with a special commission appointed by Chairperson MacDonald 
to investigate alleged civil fights violations of Navajos. Many 
Navajo personstook the platform to allege harassment, ml&treatment, 
and discrimination by police, merchants, schools, hospitals, and 
other area institutions. Local media was also accused of reflecting 
the racist attitudes of the local non-Indian, .community . Wllbert 



^2. Gallup Independent , May 14, 1974, p. 1. 
13. Ibid. 
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Tsosie, Fred Johnson, Rev, Billy Cleaver, and other Coalition leaders 
reiterated their demands and insisted upon recognition from city 
officials. There was a pronounced activude of frustration and anger 
on the part of many of .the Indians attending this meeting.^ Fred 
Johnson told the city council that if 'some action wasn't taken on the 
demands within 30 days, "there will be more stringent action taken ,"14 

On May 15, 1974, 3 1/2 montha before the New Mexico Advisory' 
.Committee's open meeting, a staff member of the U.S. Commission on 
Civil Rights and members of the Advisory Committee's Indian subcommittee 
met for almost 6 hours with more than 100 Native Americans at the San 
Juan Episcopal Mission Church, which rests on a hill overlooking 
Farmlngton. The meeting had been called by the Coalition for Navajo 
Liberation in response to the Commls34:oa' s desire to hear directly from 
Indian people regarding their civ^ri rights problems. Participating in 
the meeting were representatives of the Navajo Tribe, the San Juan 
Human Rights Committee, Navajo Legal Services (uNA) , the Navajo Community 
College, the NAACP, the FIIO, the Coalition, and a large number of 
area Navajo residents, men and women, young and old, alike. 

During the course of the evening, at least 50 perdons came forward 
to express their feelings and describe specific examples of what they 
considered .^to be serious violations of their civil rights. Several 
persons presented written statements and other kinds of exhibits were 
also of felled. The vast majority of persons spoke in their native Navajo 
language, emotionally and yet .ptecisely .pleading their case for a 
thorough investigation of the discriminatory practices which they felt ^ 
had severely impaired their struggle for dignity and equal rights. 

Members of the families of the slain Navajo men, seated in the 
front row of the church hall, expressed their grief, suffering, and 
concern that justice would not. prevail. They pleaded for assistance 
to assuic that their people would no longer be forced to accept' a 
status of subjugation and erpiloitation. One Navajo man rose to talk 
about the i;ecent crimes against Indian people, sa-'ing that "the killings 
reflected the white man's inhumanity and contempt for all mankind — 
no Navajo would so callously disregard the value of human life. "15 
Navajo students from local junior and senior high schools related several 
humiliating experiences they had endured, including ridicule, harassment, 

and exclusion from extracurricular activities. Several who had tdken 

/ 

" 'i / . 

14. Ibid. 



15. Staff memorandum to Commissioners, May 20, 1974, U. Si Commission 
on Civil Rights, Washington, D.C. 
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American history -classes stated that the contributions of the Navajo 
Nation were not Included In the curriculum. 

Navajo employees and former employees of local business described 
what they considered to be disrespectful and demeaning attitudes on the 
part, of thel!r employers and the consequent embarrassment which they 
had experienced .16 

Commission staff heard of several^ cases where Indians had 
allegedly 'suffered because the local hospital refused to serve them 
and Insisted on transporting them to^i the Indian Health Service facility 
In SHlprock, some 30 miles away. ^7'= 

Also described were a multitude of economic problems confronting 
Navfljos In the region. The Bureau of Indian Affairs estimates that 
the' unemployment rate of Navajos Is well afiove 35 percent and many who 
are employed earn substandard wages. The city of Farmlngton was . said 
to employ only few Indians amoiig Its nearly 500 employees, and the city 
was accused of recently turning back to the Federal Government funds 
appropriated for a Public Service Careers Program. A variety of 
unscrupulous business practices were also alleged, Including Inflated 
prices and Interest .rates for Indians, overcharging for purchases, 
withholding of. U.S. Treasury checks, and other forms of economic 
intimidation. 18 

Many, of the Navajos present expressed the opinion that alcoholism 
was the major problem affecting their people. They felt that much of 
the ncu-Indian business community was taking advantage of this and was 
deliberately exploiting it for the purpose of making a profit. They 
called for a closing of all local "Indian bars.'* 

A litany of complaints regarding the lack of adequate housing, 
social services, and representation in decisionmaking were also aired.. 

The increasingly militant Coalitfion for Navajo Liberation, 
frustrated by the refusal of the city' officials to . accord recogni- 
tion or h^ed its demands, announced plans for marches on downtown 
Farmlngton dVery Saturday. Tension rapidly mounted in Fan4ngton as 
downtown merchants, angered by a substantial decline in weekend trade. 
Insisted that public officials take more strenuous measures' to obstruct 
the Coalition *s tactics. ' ^ 



16. rJbid; 

17. Ibid. 

18. Ibid. 
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On Friday, June 7, 1974, a hearing was conducted before District. 
Judge Frank B. Zinn at the county seat in Aztec to determine what action 
should be brought against the three White youths accused of the Naval o 
triple slayings. Because of a recently enacted State Juvenile Code,^^ 
the prpceedings were not open to the public and Judge Zinn would not 
permit/ relatives of the Indian victims, their counsel, or representatives 
of tji^ news media into the courtroom. However^, the results of the 
hewing were reported: the youths were sentenced to attend the New 
Mexico Boy9 School at Springer for an indefinite period, not to exceed 
/their 21st birthdays. 20 The district attorney's motion to bind over 
two of the three juveniles for adult prosecution had been denied. The 
outcome of this,^ legal proceeding, coupled with the Judge's refusal to 
admit the victij^is' families into the hearing chsunbers produced an 
outcry of suspicion, indignation, and disgust iil the Navajo community. 
As expressed later by Peter MacDonald, appearing before the New Mexico 
Advisory Committee : ^ _ 

It is beyond me how the Anglo legal sgsfLem works, 
or how justice is rendered. I know that many... 
Navajo people and perhaps even Anglo people. .. . 
wonder why it is that three youths who murdered 
the Navajos. . .were not even put in jail but were 
handled with kid gloves and were giv^n a very 
small sentence to reformatory school. (vol. 2, 
, . p. 18)21 / 

The Coalition of Navajo I^iberation had requested, and were denied, 
a parade permit^ for Saturday, '^une 8, 1974^ on the grounds that a permit 
had already been granted to the Sheriff !8 posse for its annual rodeo 
parade. Coalition leaders Joined the throng of spectators "observing 
this ritual of reverence for traditions of the Old West." Conspicuous 
among the participants in the parade was a mounted ceremonial unit 
from Fort Bliss, Texas, dressed in frontier cavalry uniforms, similar 
to those wom by the Indians' original oppressors. Coalition leaders, 
insulted by' what -they considered to be a manifestation of insensitlvity, 
attempted to block the progress of the parade by stepping into the 
street, and when they refused to move, a melee -ensued. Police lainched 
tear gas cannisters and the large crowds of people,^ Indian and non- 
Indian aiike, fled in panic. The disturbance resulted in 31 Indian 
arrests, and because* of the inability to Ipcate a Judge, hone of these 



19. N. Mex. Stats. Ann. ch. 13, g 14 (1) - (45) (1973)., 

20. Albuquerque Tribune , June 8, 1974, p'. 4- 

21. Page numbers in parentheses cited hereafter in text refer to 
statements made to the New Mexico State Advisory- Coxnmittee to 
the U. S. Commission on Civil Rights at its open meeting in 
Farmington, N. Mex., Aug. 28, 29, and 30, 1974, as recorded in 

/ the transcript of that meeting. 
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persons vere released until Monday » June 10. While formal charges 
were dropped In a few cases , felony charges were brought against one 
of the principal leaders in the Coalition for Navajo Liberation, 
.Wllbert Tsosle, and misdemeanor charges were also filed ^gainst: other 
Coalition members. Wllbert Tsosle, testifying before the New. Mexicoi? 
Advisory Committee, .r^Bcalled the significance of the incident! and 
explained the reasons for the Coalition's response: 

The city was willing to promote racial scorn by 
allowing a^ public display of the cavalry unit in 
the Shej^iff's Posse Parade. • .There is historical 
documentation; the cavalry was u^ed as an in- 
st^rument Qf the United States Government .. .to 
subjugate the Navajo Indians. It is through 
this instrument that the Nkvajos have been ^ 
in bondage of white greed, white exploitation, f 
and white racism. The Coalition for Navajo 
Liberation has successfully shown that we are 
not to be mocked by .. .public clisplay of our 
'^oppressors. The parade was never completed, 
fortunat^ely (vol. 1, p. 6) 

To aggravate the situatibn even further, a special "Navajo 
Relations Committee" which had been appointed by the mayor with great 
fanfare, collapsed on tlie night of its very first meeting when an 
Anglo representative objected to what he considered "abusive laijguage" 
by a Navajo member :of-the Coalition, sparking a verbal confrontation, 
some re^ignat^of)^, and eventual dissolution of the committee by Mayor 
Mario Webb. /The mayor expressed his feeling that: 

. . .'this vfas a clear (femonstration of the total 
unwillingness of the Coalition to work with us 
in a responsible const)cuctive manner .^^ 

Fred Johnson^ Coalition leader, maintained that if the white members of 
the committee had been: 

\ ■ , ■ ■ 

...truly interested in coming to grips with the ^ 

problem of khe city, they would not have resigned, 

regardless of the language. . .used. Navajos here 

have faced a lot more th&n abusive lahguage for a 

long time.^^ 

.'•( * 
22. Navajo Time^ , May 27, 1974, p. B-l, Interview w^th Mario Webb. 



23. Navajo Times , May 27, 1974, p. B-2, Interview with. Fred Johnson. 
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Throughout the tumultuous month of May 1974, there had been a 
minimum of external involvement in the Farmington crisis, other than 
the occasional presence of staff from the U.S. Commission on Civil 
Rights or, the New Mexico Human Rights Commissioil, However, following 
the June 8' disturbance. Governor Bruce King expressed grave concern 
at lAe steadily deteriorating situation and sent his chief personal 
aide, Frank De Luzlo,. to Farmington to survey the community climate,^ 
As a result of this involvement, the Coalition for Navajo Liberation 
was able to develop a constructive relationship with State officials 
and agencies and this served to prpvide some needed formal recognition. 
It also resulted in a series of i^^tings between Indian people and 
State agency heads to discuss issues of concern. 

The interest of the^Govemor of New Mexico in heeding and acting 
upon Coalition concerns affectitig State agencies proved to be one 
very substantial gain^.realized by the Coaliti^on during this period 
of conflict and .strifte; .Another important victory for the Coalition 
r^Ue as a result of legal action instigated by the city of Farmington 
to deny the granting of additional parade permits. The city obtained 
a State court injunction against the parades. The Coalition took 
the issu^before a Federal District Judge in Albuquerque who upheld 
their right to conduct peaceful protest marches. Coalition leader 
Fred Johnson hailed the decision as "one of the few major victories" 
gained by the Indian people in Farmington. ^ He also promised iltax 
the marches would be peaceful: 

We: are_a peaceful people and we are verj^ sincere 

in our ^rieyances. We will be marching for our ^ 

rights. 

Legal maneuvering continued, however, with the city again seeking 
in State court to enjoin further Indian demonstrations. Eventually, 
an out-of-court settlement was reached between Coalition and city 
attorneys which permitted continued parades but established stricter 
guideilnes regarding routes, times, and pther procedural aspects. 26 

The Navajo Civil !Rlghts Commission, meanwhile, scheduled several 
hearings during the summer to listen to Navajo complaints in Farmington. 
Following one of its hearings, the commission members went tea 
Farmington restaurant^ ^and after being totally ignored, finally got 
up and left. 27 They i>rotested to the city\council about this apparent 



24. Sun News (Las Cruces , N. Hex.}, June 30\ 1974, p. 2. 

25. Ibid. 

26. Albuquerque Journal , Aug. /2, 1974, p. JC-2. 

27. Navajo Times , June 20, 1974, p. A-7 . ^ 
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/exanrple of discrimination and the city officials 'offered an apology. 



the 
and 



The Coalition for Navajo Liberation reissued its request that - 
U.S. Commission on Civil Rights hold public hearings in Farmington, 
in a rally and press conference held in Albuquerque on Saturday, 
August 1, 1974, the National Indian^Youth Council and the Coalition 
insisted that in. the absence of hearings, the groups would "issue a 
national call for continuous demonstrations in Farmington each day . 
of the month. "2? 

In response to 'the crisis in Farmington, a 3-day open meeting 
was convened by the New Mexico Advisory Committee to the U.S. Commission 
on Civil Rights in late August at the San Juan County Fairgrounds 
to hear testimony concerning civil rights issues affe'^cting Native j 
Americans in the Farmington area. More than 85 individuals, representing 
a broad cross-section of the Indian and non-Indian community met wltli 
the 'New Mexico Advisory Committee and provided information on several^ 
critical issues, including the administration of justice,«je^onomic 
development, employment, health services,, and community^attitudes. 



Among those participating in the open meeting were municipal, 
county, and tribal officials; law enforcement and judicifil authorities; 
economic, health, and social service specialists; and representatives 
of community groups, including the Coalition for Navajo Liberation. 
A significant portion of the agenda was devoted to unscheduled 
witnesses, thereby allowing maximum opportunity for participation by 
all segments of the community. 

Upon completion of the exhausting but productive 3-day session, 
the Chairperson of the New Mexico -Advisory Committee, Sterling Black, 
expressed. his appreciation for the excellent cooperation afforded 
the Adyisbry^Committee by everyone involved and sounded a note of 
hope for the futureT^^^~~^ 



I kno^ we haven't wiped out this disagreement , but 
we have certainly heard from a lot of people/ we 
have. . .heard a lot of- ideas on possible solutions 
and resolutions of problems. We have had a 
situation where all sides have been willing to 
sit in this room and listen to each other and to 
open up comraunicatidns . . . . 



28. Albuquerque Journal , Aug. 2, 1974, p. A-2. 
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J think the tdme hhs' come that all of you / 
whereveJt possible ^ can and should try^ to lay 
down the sword ^ lay down the strong language, 
and try to see J - you can get together with 
each other to §o^ye some of these problems 
to the mutual advantage of all people in the 
area. (vol. 3, p. 306) 
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. _ FARMINGTON, NEW MEXICO: A STUDY IN ATTITUDES 

farinington does not have a defined sense of culture, history, 
and tradition*. It is a new city arid nearly all of >its residents 
have recently relocated there. M^y have comei from construction and 
oil field projects in Texas and Olclahoma. Many are unfamiliar with 
the new land, especially with their new neighbors, the Navajo people. 
Mayor Webb explained: \ . ^ 

■ , . . ' \ . ■ . ' ^ 

Let's remember that F^armington is a fairly new 
city which has experienced tremendous growth in 
the past two decades. Nearly everyone In 
Farmlngtoh Is originally from some place els^. They 
have brought together many past attitudes and 
may2>e even some prejudices, (vol. 2; p. 18) 

Jn an interview'^with the Navajo Times , the mayor further expressed 
his iinderstanding of this unique problem: ^ 

Many of our new residents have come from other 
. areas of the country where they had no knowledge 
of Indian culture or history and where they had ^ 
never met an Indiani^B ^ ^ 

The Native American, unlike the white man, is not a stranger to 
^tjiis area. Indeed, the Nayajo considers this land to be sacred. This 
concept\^4s I vividly described in a resolution presented at the open 
meeting by members of the Nayajo Tribe against the coal gasification 



29. Navajo Tim^ Jyne 27, 1974,- p. B-J. 
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The land is our mother, we are 'from her, and 
of her, and as Navajos, we cannot condone 
destruction by outside forces, (vol. 2, p, 178) 

\ Thus, while the Navajo feels a bondage to the land, the Anglo 
comes to this ^rea as a stranger. KenRustad, director of the San 
Juan County .Economic Opportunity Council, elaborated upon this 
phenomenon: ^. 

Farmington was a sxaall torn not too long ago, 
^ The established leadership is generally ,old , . 

line. . .but the bulk of the population is- 
somewhat transient ... .They really don't feel 
that strongly that Farmington is their home 

or will be their future home. .. .People tend j 
to say 'Let's keep things under control >' 
while we are here' ... .They are just passing ^ 
through in that sense. (vol. 3, p. 101) 
■ ' \- ■ 

It was perhaps inevitable that^omeday the presence, of conflicting 
races , cultures , and value systems. would lead to violence and con- / - 
frontation. Possibly the desire of the traditional and pastoral 5; 
Navajo in this area to live simply iad in harmony with the land had 
prevented an earlier challenge >o the existing inequities between 
Indians and whites in San^Jiian County. ^ ^ 

■ ■ ' * ■ ■ ' i 

\ But for many years, Farmington escaped this moment of reality. / 

Indeed, relations between ^Navajos and Anglos were frequently described 

to Commission representatives by local Anglo residents as warm and/ 

cordial. Perhaps the prevailing attitude in Farmington toward .Indians 

was best characterized by Richard Hughes, attorney for DNA-Navajo / 

Legal Services, Inc., in Shiprock,3Pwhc compared it with similar/ 

attitudes toward bracks in the South: 

• • .those good relationships . ..which existed 
^between whites and blacks in the South, .'.the 
warmth that comes from, dealing with someone j 
you> feeL secure in knowing is your inferior. \ 
(irol. 3r p. 135) ! ^ . 

Jq] DifA is the abbreviation for "Dinebeiiha Nahiilna Be Agaditache" 
which is Navajo for "attorneys who bontribute to the economi)p 
'^revitalization of the people." DNA is a nonprofit organization 
funded 'in part by the Vavajo Tribe and Office of Economic Opportunity, 

and r>y private sources, with offices in Window I^ock, Ariz. , '/and 

Shiprock, N^. Afex. " ' . / 
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But this attitude of paternalistic good will was tempered by 
substantial criticism and even hostility at "alleged inequities 
. favoring Indian people. Time at\d again,' Commission staff during 

field investigations were advised of the "benefits" enjoyed by Nayajos 
such as free health care, tax exemptions, welfare, and other forms 
of public assistance.. A local store clerk, when questioned ,by a 
reporter abou^ the discriminatory practices, exclaimed: 

• •'•their money spends like anybody elses , I 

' should say our money. We have to keep them 

. It is our money they are spending. (vol. 3, 

A restaurant waitress responded in a similar manner?; 

Give the Indians the money and if they come to - ^ 
Farmington , they spend it. They spend it like 
I spend money .. .Only I earn my money .. .1 get 
out and work for my money., .(vol. 3, p. 171) 

.A former city official suggested in an interview with Commission ^ 
'staj^f that all welfare to Indians should probably b^ cut off immediately. 
/Such drastic action, he explained, would force Navajos to become 
responsible for their own well-being. 31 

These accusations are deeply resented liby Indian leaders. John 
Redhouse, in his testimony before the Advisory Committee,^ asserted: 

It is fallacious thinking to assume that Indian 
y people in San Juan County are receiving free 

^government hand-outs . . . .They are\ just returning 
some of the npney we gave to them to support . 
their tax bases. — The resources that are being 

■ y^- exploited on the reservation are the property 

of the Navajof people. — The income that is de- 
rived from the exploitation- of fhes^ resources 
, , should be spent to provide adequate, seti^ices 

to the Navajo people. (vol. 1, p. 28) 

' - . ■ ^ ■■ . '\ . 

Largely as a result of reservation energy resources, San Juan 
.County is" the second most affluent county in the State of New Mexico. 
^ Its income, based on assessed valuat:f.on of land and structures thereon. 



31. Commission staff interview in Farmington, Mex., Aug. 7\ 1974. 
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Will at least double upon the- completion of planned coal gasification 
plants. Its tax base even now is heavily dependent upon indiistrializa 
tion which has occurred on the reservation. 32 

Peter MacDonald, chairperson of the Navajo Tribe, described his 
perception of relations between Indians and Anglos in this area by 
saying that the Navajos have.suffered injustices ever since the first 
Anglo set foot Jn this land. The relationship between Navajos and 
Anglos, he added, has always been untenable, characterized ^by the 
Anglo need; to dominate, (vol. 2, p. 2516) 

Probably the most blatant and abhorrent crimes perpetrated upon 
"Indian people in border towns are based on this perception: 

Nearly everyone in town had heard the stories 
about .how the kids in Farmington High zpnsidered 
the skidrow Navajo drunks on the southside to be 
. \ fair game and a quick source cf pocket cash. 
The gentle Indians, usually sleeping away, on 
^ • , a wine hangover and dreaming of the next one, 

nearly always would give up their pocket^ change, ^ 
such as it was, without so much as a whimper .^^ 

Byron Caton, assistant district attorney for San Juan County,, 
told the Advisory Committee that the practice of "desecrating the 
integrity of an individual by rolling and robbing an intoxicated 
person" (vol. 1, p. 225) is a common occurrence in Farmington: 

I think there is an attitude held by some 
individuals .that is conducive to treating 
Navajos and intoxicated persons not like 
people but like things. (vol. 1, p. ^22-5) ^ 

Coalition leader John Redhouse, who graduated from Farmington 
High School several years ago, believes that the Navajo murders 
committed by the three Anglo students, were a direct result of this 
type of abusive behavior: . 



32. Bob Bacon, county manager, interview in Aztec, N. Hex., July 10, 1974. 

J 

33. Wesley Perdon, "Triple Murder Brings an Echo of '60*s Strife", 
National Observer , June 8, 1974, p.. 4. 
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P/e didn't see the murders as the act of three 
crazy kids. We saw it as a part of a whole 
racist picture. For years it has been almost 
a sport, a sort of sick, perverted tradition 
amonCf Anglo youth of Farmington High School,' 
to go '^into the .Indian section of town and 
physically assault and rob elderly aiid some- » ' 

< times intoxicated Navajo men and women of 

whatever possessions they had, for no apparent 
reason, other than that they were Indians. 34 

One witness before the Advisory Committee i a free lance reporter 
from Chicago, reconstructed the exchange she had with a 19-year old 
Farmington youth outside a local root .beer parlor in July 1974. He 
was describing his involvement in a ''rolling" episode: 

youth : J put one Indian in the hospital under 
critical. .He was in there for about several ^ 
months. .We. . .was going to roll him, you know. 
We all had a case of beer and I reached over 
and yelled 'there is a big old crowd of 
Indians' and there is about seven or eight of 
us. You could call it a gang, I guess. Like 
I went Qver there and saw this Indian's 
wallet hanging oui:, and I grabbed the wallet. ' ^ 
. He. turned around and started bitching, and shit, 
I plowed into him, hit him over the face and 
my buddy started jumping up and down on him 
and before we knew it, we had ended up fighting 
with seven or eight of them. I don't know. 
It seemed to work out on our side. ' ' 

Reporter : Were any whites put in the hospital? 

Youth : No. 

Reporter : Any Indians? 

Youth : Just one, under critical condition. They 
couldn't remember his face. They had tO'^wait 
several months to figure out who he was. 



. Akwasasne Notes (Published by Mohawk Nation, Rooseveltown, N.Y.), 
late Spring 1974 issue, p. 20. Interview with John Redhouse. 
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Reporter: Do you dislike ^avajos? 

Youth : I don't like a hell of a lot of Navajos. . . . 
They always walk around with a chip on their 
^houlders. 

Reporter : Maybe that is because they get rolled. 

Youth : Well, I guess it is easy money fqr a lot 

of people who just want to get welfare checks, ^. ^ 

you know. They see a Navajo and if they can " *^ " " 

roll him and get away with it, it is easy money. 
That is what I was thinking about. 

The victlioB of these crimes are cf ten victims as well of a ^ 
disease considered by. many Navajos to represent the worst enemy of 
their people: alcoholism. "First we want to remove the scourge of 
the white man's alcohol that is destroying the spiritual and physical 
strength of our people," declared Coalition leader Fred Johnson In 
discusoing the organization's priorities. 36 Acting as a priviate 
citizen, Mr. Johnson filed a lawsuit in district court in June 1974 
seeking to have six bars in the Farmington area closed as public 
nuisances. He explained ]^is action; 

■J 

These bars encourage and make possible drunkenness . ^ 
Drunkenness that causes scores of deaths In in- 
juries each year ... .These six bars rely almost ^. 
exclusively on Navajo business. . . .They are clearly 
and definitely public nuisances. But we are also 
ajSpealing to the moral sense of these bar owners, . 
asking that they recognize the misery they are ' - . \ 
promoting and profiting from.^'^ 

Mayor Webb, referring to newly arrived Anglo residents of 
Farmington, asserted: 

» I. ' , 

When they see Navajos lying drunk on the streets, 
they maJte the generalization that all Navajos 
. are dtunks. Long time residents, of Farmington 
know that this is a false stereotype. 

35. Farmington Transcri pt , ^ vol . 3, 'pp . 172-174, from interview transcripts 
^ of Jeana Rogalska reconstructed at open meeting for New Mexico . 

Advi sory Commi t tee . 

36. Navajo Times , June 27, 1974, p. 3-2. 

37. Xbid. f p. 3-2. See also Johnson v. Taylor et al. , Civil No. 74-452 
(D^N. Mex\, filed Jun^ 14, 1974). 

38. Ibid., p. B''3. 
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P-ispite this, a local city councilman who is not new resident, 
declared in an interview with a news reporter his belief that most 
of the Navajos. in Farmington were indeed alcoholics. \And several 
prominent white citizens stated the opinion that the city and bar 
owners should not be blamed, because ^the decision to drink intoxicating 
beverages is a personal one and theialcoholic should, therefore, ' a 
held accountable for his own actions • 39 

Judge Frank B. Cinn, attesting through personal experience to the 
magnitude, pervasiveness, and complexity of this disease Effecting so 
many Navajos, forcefully pleaded for a humanitarian approach: 

I don't blame these people. You can't blame 
\ people for the problems; it is the timet' and 
^ society .with the prohibition against drinking , t 
or taking liquor on the reservation', well, 

they are going to ' do the drinking in town 

They are, entitled to be protected. I don't 
care what the co^t. . . .If you have a health 
problem, you should deal with it on that 
basis ... .It is a community responsibility. 
' (vol. 3, pp. 82-83) 

The Navajo murders near Farmington in April 1974 awakened a new 
spirit of activism^, among *many Navajos which demanded a reexamination 
of existing relat^j^nships between the Indian and non-Indian community. 
Throughout the long turbulent summer, the city found itself becoming 
more polarized and less able to deal with the Increasirig hostility,^' 
racial tension, and^ unrest. The Coalition for Navajo Liberation 
became more strident, more insistent, in its demands. While its 
tactics were not always condoned, even by some Navajos, they were 
designed to keep alive the new and fragile civil rights movement in 
Farmington by dramatizing issues through public demptistrations and 
other forms of highly visible activity. The organization distributed 
a steady supply of public statements, many directed at the Navajo 
people: z 

Give the sick, disgusting alcohol back to the 
Honkies. Let him kill himself with it'.40 

Do not spend your hard-earned money in Farmington, , 
the racist city of the racisj^ white man! 41 



S9. 



From interview transcripts of Jeana Rogalska provided to Commission 



Staff, july^ 1974. 



40. Handouts provided to U. S. Commission on civil Rights by Coalition 
for Navajo Liberation, Summer, 1974. ^ 



41. Ibid. 
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This is the beginning of the awakening of the 
Redman's soull^^ 

And Farmington did, in fact, become a national news media datelii.e. 
In journals suchias Time Ma g azing , the National Observer , and the 
Washington Post articles were published concerning the murders, the nev 
Indian militancy, and the response of the local non-Indian community. 
The editors of New Mexico's largest daily newspaper, the Albuquerque 
Journal, provided some unsolicited advice to their northwest neighbors: 

The San Juan Basin probably would be the last 
to minimize the economic and cultural significance 
of its Navajo population, and it must also 
realize that the advantages of harmony and mutual 
trust between the Navajo and the non-Indian 
components of its population are well worth a 
conscientious effort 

The city leadership in Farmington expressed its dissatisfaction 
with the manner in which the community was being portrayed in many of 
the news stories. Under intensive pressure, the city representatives 
turned to elected tribal officials outside of Farmington for assistance. 
Mayor Webb issued a plea in midsummer for greater tribal involvement: 

It is absolutely necessary for the welfare of the 
Indian and non~Indian alike, that elected tribal 
officials assume a more active role in the resolution 
of the problems of their people. If tribal leaders 
remain silent, it will appear that the only voice 
of the Indian community is the Coalition. 

Despite the fact that the Coalition for Navajo Liberation was 
composed primarily of Navajos who reside or have roots in San Juan 
County, the mayor and most other city and business leaders^ refused to. 
recognize the organization's legitimacy to act "on behalf o^^Navajo peopl 
in Farmington, and therefore refused to negotiate with it or; even 
discuss its demands. . 

The following represent typical views expressed by Anglol 
Farmington citizens concerning the Coalition for Navajo. Liberation: 



42. Ibid. 

43. Albuquerque Journal , May 17, 1974, p. A~4, 

44. Navajo Times , June 27, 1974, p. 3-3. 
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J don't approve of the militant attitude of outside 
forces that have come into being. 45 

Chamber of Commerce President 

These parades could be caused by subversives , 
you know, communists, for instan<ie .46 
City Councilma4 ^ 

We've had enough of parades; you're disrupting 
our rights . . \you are cremating a feeling of 
unrest . V. maybe your goal is to keep coining 
until somebody does the wrong thing. L .I think 
violence in anx^ manner is unforgivable and is 
not needed. 47 

Former^Mayor and President 
Downtown Merchants Association 
(speaking to Cqalition members) 

The ones that are protesting have come from 
other places. They're a bunch of outsiders 
that are trying to get things stirred up. 
I've talked to some of the local Navajos and, 
hell, they don't have any coinplaints..48 
Auto Parts Dealer 

We have been subjected to false, fictitious , 
and unwarranted charges and. . .have been unable 
to get any cooperation from the troublemakers 
and ^accusers , whose sole motivation appears 
to have beenOto generate publicitif and advange 
their own cause. (vol. 1, p. 15) 

Mayor of Farmington 

170,000 fine Navajo people who live in this 
area/ the Southwest, are not being truly 
represented by the militant few... (vol. 3, 
p. 45) ' \ 

Chairman 

Board of County Commissioners 

Most people in Farmington know that the local 
Navajos are not causing the trouble: We 



45. Albuquerque Journal , May 31, 1974, A-I4» 
Tdme Magazine, July 24, 1974, p. 36. 
Farmington Daily Times , Junje 12, 1974, p. I 



46. 



47 

48. Washingtdn Post, July 7, 1974, p. B-5. 
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realize that they are being s^ld out. (vol. 3, 

p. 203) " ' " 

Anglo Female (coimunity witness) 

I feel the -biggest trouble. . .has been the people' 
who have come in, the outsiders, and created 
this problem. (vol. 3, p. 205) \ 

Broadcaai\Operator and Owner 

In an editorial entitled "Self-Appointed's^eaders^" the Farmlngton 
Daily Times also challenged the Coalition's leadership and goals: 

■'\ 

^ ^The manner in which a number of recently self- 

appointed spokesmen for the Navajo peopu^e have 
been conducting themselves is not representative 
of the overwhelming majority of responsible 
Indians residing in San Juan County. \ 

violence and threat of violence have never 
accomplished a single thing for the benefit of. 
any minority group.... \ 

It is unreasonable, for example, toidemand that 
non-elected representatives of any group be \ * 

allowed to advise and be given authority to , 
participate in any or all decisions that come \ 
. before the city council and mayor. .. . \ 



Th^ Navajo people have well -qualified representa-- \ 

tives who have been elected according to law. We . 

thi^ik they are far more representative of the \ 

people than those, who attempt to seize authority 

by playing on the ' emotions of a vociferous 

minority »49 1 

Some members of the community also expressed their contempt! for 
what they considered to be disrespect of the American flag by th^ 
Coalition. One woman, whose son died in the military service, s^tated 
that^ she was "tired of seeing our flag draped upside dowuson somebody' 
behind." A former mayor of Farcington agreed, "I feel tha\anyjtime 
any organization can usurp and attetirpt „to desecrate the Americati 
flag, that is the tlane to remember "all of us are Americans. "50 / 



49. Farmington Daily Times , May 15, 1974, p. 4-A. / \ 

50. Farmington Daily Times , June 12, 1974, p. 1. / 
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The owner of a nearby trading post failed to comprehend the 
Coalition's reaction to the Navajo torture deaths: ^ 

I can sympathize with the families of those 
that. were killed. . .and yet really, murder 
is a common place thing in our society. 
Everybody is getting killed — not everybody, 
but it still happens daily. And you don't 
have to be a racist to kill anybody. (vol. 3,\ 
p. 201) 

Coalition leader Fred Johnson responded to the charges that the 
organization was not representative of the Navajo community's 
interests; 

Despite the fe^t the thousands of Indian people 
ha ve joined in the marches we have organized in 
Farmington to protest white racism, despite 
the support we receive from the vast majority ' ^ 
of Navajos, they have attehpted to characterize 
us as irresponsible radicals who do not truly 
represent the people. 52 




also discussed Farmington 's attitude toward the t:balition at 
the New\Mexico open hearing: 

'armington looks upon us as a clearfand .present 
anger to white society simply because we have 
ex^sed much discrimination. .And today we 
wan\ the world to know that we don't like the 
actions of Farmington, the way we axe being 
treated. Tq us, to protest is an act of intel- 
lectuaX- commitment . are dedicated to seeing 

that the^re is a better life for people in San 
Juan .Couhty . To us, to protest is to hate the 
inhumanity of another. This has to stop: the 
inhumane treatment of humans. To resist, we 
believe, is\^to stop inhumanity and affirm our 
own human rhghts so^haf others may learn from 
us so that this will be a better life. (vol. 
1, p. 73) \ ' I 

\ / • - 

Local support for the Coalition for Navaj<p Liberation in the 
Anglo community was almost non-existent. One exception was the San 
Juan Human Rights Committe\i, a small group of moderate individuals, 

• _\ 

5i. ' Navajo Times , June 27,\1974, p. B-2. i 
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who hoped to help bring the divergent factions in the community 
together. The committee had been formed several years earlier under the 
leadership of an Episcopalian missionary minister. Although it had 
requested and was denied support ^and recognition from the city, 
officials, the organization has endeavored on a private basis, closely 
working with the New Mexico State Human Rights Commissiorv, to resolve ^ 
race-related problems. The present mayor of Farmington expressed his 
belief that the membership of the San Juan Human Rights Committee was 
not representative of Farmington 's interests 

/ 

The chairperson of the committee, Jim Fassebt, released a statement 
soon after the mayor's decision to disband the^Navajo Relations 
Committee, criticizing uhe city for refusing to recognize and negotiate 
with the Coalition: \ 

The Coalition was organized to work with the 
coimunity and has made every effort to do just 
that. . .from the moment the Coalition was 
formed. - Mr. Webb made clear ... that the city 

of Farmington would not work with the Coalition 

Mr. Webb could, with the backing of the city 
council, put an aJbrupt end to all of the 
marches and demonstrations by continuing to 
■ meet with the Coalition leaders and by listening 
in a sympathetic manner to :their complaints .^^ 

Following the Federal district court order establishi^ig the. 
Coalition's right to conduct peaceful marches, the Human Rights 
Committee chairperson issued another statement: 

•y I wonder if the people of Farmington are aware 
/ of the fact that their city is now included in 
a very select group of municipalities which 
has attempted and failed to subvert the rights . ,t . 

of citizens. Perhaps one day the name 'Farmington' 
will rank right up there with Selma and Birmingham. 

Information from J. Richard . Avena, regional director'. Southwestern 
• Regional Office, memorandum to Commissioners , May 20, 1974. 

53. Farmington Daily Times , June 20, 1974. 

54. Johnson, et ai... v. iCer-jr, et al.,' Civil No. 74-314 (D.N. Mex., 
filed June 23 y 1974) . 

55. F armington Daily Times , July 2, 1974, p. 10. 
- •: 33 
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Other local groups expressing support for the Coalition were the 
NAACP, and several members of the League of Women Voters and Church 
Women United. The president of the Farmington chapter of the NAACP, 
Rev. Bill Cleaver, was an active member of the Coalition and the only 
local non -Indian deeply involved in the organization's activities. 
Reverend Cleaver testified^ at the New Mexico open hearing on a number 
of issues, including employment, education, and the administration of 
Justice. In his closing remarks, he stated^ 

[It] astonishes me how some citizens of Farmington 
can- say there is little or no discrimination in 
Farmington. What would it take for Farmington to 
know that these problems are real?i . . .How long will 
Farmington refuse to see the afflictions of the 
needy? How long will it refuse to hear the cries 
of the oppressed? (vol. 3, p. 120) 

Several members of Church Women United and the League of Womfin 
Voters were'also involved at critical times during Farmington' s 
racial tension. One of their significant contributions was to help 
insure that arrestfed Indian activists received the f\xl\ and equal 
protection of the /law following the June 8, 1974, mass arrests. 

The chairperson of Church Women United, Marge Kottke, offered 
this testimony to the New Mexico Advisory Committee: 

In my Estimation there are relati^yely few 
residents in the community who are sincerely % 
concerhed about the welfare - the problems of the 
minorities or low-income families. Some who are . 
concejined, don't dare speak up.... The pre- ^ 
vailiAg attitude in this area is that money spent^ 
for human needs is a waste of £ax dollars*... ' 
Indians have heen treated as second-rate 
citizens in this county. Very few will deny 
this.j (vol. 3, p. 94) _ 

The county director of the State Social Services Department, 
Blanche Kerkelis, who has devoted many years of her professional 
career to assisting Indian clients, offered the Advisory Committee 
her insii^hts: 

We are repeating. . ^history .. .in Farmington in - 

that the controlling elements of our community... " 

have not ^hown that we have se^n and heard.... 

The oppressed m[ust...nqt only get louder; they 

must [also] threaten violence. Historically, 

in our nation. . .unfortunately , the next step 

is often violence. 
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We would like to avoid it. We cannot avoid it^ 
though f unless we bring ourselves up to date ' 
on the listening. (vol. 3, p. 122) 

San Juan County Manager Bob Bacon admitted to ^ the New Mexico > 
Advisory Committee that some prejudicial attitudes do indeed exist: 

Many times we catecjorize. We may have good 

friends that have ethnic backgrounds, Religious- 

backgrounds f but we lose our cool, so to speak. 

We overemphasize that national it i^y and religion.^ v,,. 

We do characterize. We do dall _^Spanish-sumame 

people 'Spies'; we call Italians 'Wops' / and 'Dagoes'^. 

I have been called some very choice names. I / . • 

think this is part of life... .It will continue , 

to prevail for \quite some time. (vol. 3r P'. 47) 

But many^nemb^rs of Farmington's Anglo community, while admitting 
that individual acts of discrimination might on occasion occur, ech6*d 
Byron Caton's philosophy on individual responsibility. Mr. Caton, 
assistant district attorney for San Juan County, said-. 

* , ... . A 

I believe that an individual who hurts anocher' 
individual violently is a menace to our society ' 
and he is not typical of anything in any 
conmy^nity. He is isolated and by himself. (vol. 

And Mayor Webb commented at thelopen meeting that: 

...there is no one attitude in Farmingtoiif just 
as any other city. We are a community of 
hundx:eds of individual attitudes. (vol. 1, 

Sergeant .0. Landcieck, director of Community Relations f of the 
Farmington Police Department^, warned, however, that the three Navajo 
deaths in Farmington were "only the portion of the iceberg that was . 
abovd* the surface. ' Th^re were many other underlying things that 
existed for probably quite some time." He- expressed theMieed for better 
communications and more cultural awareness between races in the com- 
munity/ And he iaaihtained that "there has been a hardening of 
~ attitudes since the Coalition became active. You come into opinions 
and £heh it builds into attitudes which form prejudices. " (vo 1.^1, 
pp. 195-197) ^ 
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Peterson Zah, director of DNA, the Navajo Legal Services, also 
r.ejecte^ the thesis that Instances of dlsc.rlminatlon could be Isolated: 

: • •. I have heard that the incidents that we have 

seen in the city of Farmington", San Juan County... 
are isolated incidents, but if you are a Navajo... 
,J think you have ^ different, a very different 
'view. (vol. 1 p. 272) 

^ Chairperson MacDbnald referred to the "tragedy of human 
misunderstandings" existing In Farmington and other communities and 
attribute these to "negligent '^md insensitive attitudes on the part 
of responsible leaders." He told the Advisory Committee: 

We are treated as strangers in our land and among 
pur own- neighbors . (vol. ^2, p. 267) 

And he pleaded for cooperation and respect: 

-We only ask that we, the Navajos, he treated 
like human beings and be given the right and; 
the,.ppportpnity to live a decent life. Op- 
portunity, respect, and' justice must replace 
the ugly^ racism that exists now between us.... 
What we ask of this community is a demonstration 
' - ^ ' , df good faith spd good will and a willingness 
to meet us half way. (vol. 2, p. 268) 

As the New Mexico Advisory Committee open meeting got underway ; 
on Aujgust 28, 1974, Mayor Webb expressed grave misgivings and apprehensl( 
about the Commission's effort. He shared these contems with the 
Advi -ory Committee in his "welcoming remarks" on the fir.st day of the 
3'-day proceedings: ; ' • / 

The Community has mixed emohions and many doubts 
' V concerning the holding of these hearings. The vast 

majority of the residents '^of Farmington see them as 

em intrusion that is uncalled for and a needless 
spending of our tax dollars. .. .The community now 
looks upon these hearings as another intrusion 
and erosion of pur ^.ndividual rights and . 
liberties. As citizens and taxpayers , we are 
tired of bureaucratic cbntrol of our livas and are \ 
f. / ' ready to insist upon a return to a .representative 
constitutional government, responsible to and 
responsive to the needs^ of^the majority as well 
AS the mlno'^ities who have been so favored in 
recent' tfeara .... (vol . 1 , p. 10) ' ^ , 
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The mayor also asserted: ' " ^ \^ 

.. The very -fact that this hearing is being held > 
has placed this ooimunity on trial. (vqI^. 1, 
P.13) ^ ' . ' ' 

. • ' . * 

However, the mayor was in attendance throughout the 3 days of 
open meetings and in h4.8 testimony, on Friday, August 30, the final 
day of the meetings, he expressied a more positive altitude* and proposed 
that meetings and consultations be started imn^diatiely with the city 
of Farmington, representatives of the Navajo Tribes and representatives 
of the Coalition. He went on to discuss solutions: 

Solutions will not come all easy or overnight.... 
We are here hs^ay because 'most of the community... 
failed to ant icipatS^hat would happen, failed 
to recognizf the problem soon enough, (vol. 3, 
p. 17) ^ ^ ' 

He also warned against the expectation of unrealistic results, but 
expressed. confidence in eventual success ti 

We must not expect to achieve our successes 

- overnight. .We wilL ri^uire a great deal of 
",£. pa4ienca and understanding and communications. 

- to achieve any worthwhile goals. ^. ' . ^ 

' ' ' ' ■ - ' V, , ' 

.And knowing that proper and public solutions can 
be found and must be found, I commit myself as 

the Administrator of the, city Sf Farmington, to _„ 

make this a place where we can work and play 
together in harmony [with mutual respect . and 
understanding,. (vol. 3, p. 20) 

Near the conclusion of the meetings. Advisory Committee Chairperson 
Sterling Black read into the recotd a prepared statement by Joe Hferrera, 
executive director of the New Mexico Indian Affairs Coiinission, which 
eloquently -summarized the crit^ical issue confronting the comrnqnity of . 
Farmington as it 'entered a newi era of .race relations and cultural 
pluralism: . I * ^ 

.The realscrux of the problem, it seems, is the 
« matter of, racial prejudice as it exists in the 
minds and hearts of the individual.- How does 
orie\ approach this evil' when 'it thriXres in the ' „ 

inner recesses of the mind of an individual? 
Could there not Jbe ^n affirmative actiop pro- 
gram directed at the attitudes of people? 
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Since race prejudice is a learned behavior - so : 
too can it be unJearned. A truq ^appreciation of 
multiculturalism could be taught to the young - 
It is perhaps too late ih the case of some adults 
• with an bmphasis on the mamj advaninges to be 
obtained by learning "from those whc^are different 
than .ourselves . 

f/e mbst face the fact that we. are stuck with 
living with -each other for some time to come, 
and if a way is found tq do so harmoniously. 
It will be to everyone's advantage. Of course, 
first someone must admit that prejudice is 
present, r^vol. 3, p. 324) 
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' FARMINGTON AND SAN JUAN tOUNTY: A STUDY IN CONTRASTS 



San' Jiian Coxmty contains two very different economies, life styles, 
and cultures. Geographically , these differences are very distinct. 
The northeastern part of the county, for example, contains the Atiglor 
dominated communities of Farmlngton, Aztec, and Bloomfield. The 
western half of the county is occupied ^largely by tha Navajo Reservation 
and in small part, the Utfe Mountain Indian Reservation which extends 
into Colorado. Nearly three-fourths of the land in San Juan County 
consists of Indian reservations. (See Figure 3) 

In terms of population, San Juan County is fourth in size among 
^New Mexico counties with a. total population of 52,515, and second ;in 
relation to its Indian population. (See, Table 1) Over half of the 
population in San Juan County is Anglo.' Native Americans constitute 
the second largest population group in the county with about '18,400 — . 
more than 35 percenc of the county*s' population. Spanish Americans 
maice up approximately 13 percent, and blacks less than 1 percent of the 
total population. 56 . 

More than half of the population in San Juan County live in rural 
areas, with the test residing in small; urban centers. -Thirty-six 
thousand or approximately 68 pbrcent of the population resides in non- 
reservation areas. According to the 1970 Census, Anglos constitute 



$6. U. 5., Bureau of the Census. Census of Population: 1970 General^ 
Social and Economic Characteristics, Final Report PC (1) "033 
New Mexico . Social Characteristics for Counties (hereafter cited 
as 1970 General Social and Ecoromic Characteristics - New Mexico): 
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Source: U.S., Department of t:he Interior, Bureau of Indian 
Affairs ^ " 
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Table 1 . 

INDIAN POPULATION BY COUNTY 
NEW MEXICO: 1970 



U 2 / 

County Total Population ' Indian Population % Indian 





1,015*998 


71,582 


7.2% 


Bernalillo 


315,774: 


'5,839 


1.7 


Catrpn 


2,202 


10 


0.4 




.43,331 


603 


V 1.3 


Colfax 


12 , 170 


45 


0.4 


Curry 


39,517 


116 


0.3 


DeBaca 


2,547 


2 ' 


. — - 


Dona Ana 


69,773 


207 . 


0.3 


Eddy ' 


41,ll9 


83 


0.2 


Grant 


22,030 


84 


0,4 




4,969 


5 ' 


0.1 


Harding 


1,174 


7 


0.6 


Hidalgo 


4,908 


20 


0.4 


Lea 


49,554 


175 


0.3 


\A TlCO Itl 

* i J. it^Ww ^Vfc 


7,560 


' 82 


1.0 


TjOS Alamos 


15,198 


71 


0.5 


Lutia 


11,706 > 


9 


/ 


McKinley 


43,208 


25,904 


59.9 


Mora 


4,673 


2 




Otero 


- 41,097 


1,620 


■ 3.9 


Quay 


10,903 


18 


^ 0.2 


Rio Arriba 


^25,170^ 


2,755 


10.9 


Roosevelt 


16,479 


97 


0.5 


Sandoval 


17,492 


6,495 


-^37.1 


San Juan 


52,-515 


18,138 


34.5 


San Miguel 


21,951 


91 


0.4 


Santa Fe 


53,756 


1,095 


2.0 


Sierra 


7,189. 


16 


0.2 


Socorro 


9,763 


707 


7.2 


Taos ^ ■ 


17,516 


1,193 


6.8 " 


Torrence 


5,290 


7 


0.1 


Union 


4,925 


2 




Valencia 


40,539 


6,080 . 


14.9 



1/ U.S, Bureau pf the Census, Census of Population: 1970 General Social and 
Economic Characteristics. Final Report PC(1)-C33 New Mexico » Table 119, 
Social Characteristics .for Counties: 1970. 

2/ U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, Socio -Economic Profile of American 
Indians in Arizona and New Mexico ^ Staff Report #1^ Novembet 1972, Table 5. 

i • 4G \ ■■ .. 
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more than 70 percent , .Spanish Americans 19 percent, Native Americans 
about 9'percent, '^aild blacks less than 1 percent of the non-reservation 
population. On the other hand, more than 80 percent of the Indian 
population in San Juan County resides on the Navajo Reservation. 
The rest are concentrated in Farmington, on the Ute Mountain Reser- 
vation, and in scattered rural areas throughout the county. 

Farmington, located at the confluence of the San Juan, Animas, 
and La Plata Rivers, is by far the largest city. in the county and in 
the surrounding region wi^th a population of about 22,000. Anglos 
make up neatly 78 percent of the city's population; another 14' percent 
of the population consists of Spanish Americans, and approximately 7 
percent are Native Americans. Blacks comprise slightly more than 1 
percent of the city's total population. (See Table 2) 

With a poplilation of about 5^^)00, the town of Shiprock, located 
on the Navajo Reservation about 30 miles west of Farmington, is the 
second largest community in the county. More than a population center, 
Shiprock provides the only source of many services to the Jndian 
population residing in a vast region which extends beyond San Juan 
County and into parts of Arizona and Utah. Indeed, as a result of the 
remoteness of San Juan County from any sizable urban areas, Shiprock, 
like the city of Farmington, serves as a commercial and social center 
for an area and population much larger than that suggested by itfe 
boundaries and population figures. (See Figure 4) ^ 

Underlying the present population structure within the county is 
a rapidly changing economic picture. In general, the oxonomy in San 
Juan County has tended to fluctuate over the last two decades. During 
the 1950s, for example, the county experienced a period of steady 
growth. This economic upswing also brought about a tremendous increase 
in population. The population in San Juan County increased, from about 
18,300 in 1950 to almost 53,300 in- 1960. Similarly, Farmington expanded 
from a small, town of approximately 3,600 in 1950 to a bustling city of 
nearly 24,000 at the beginning of the 1960s. A large part of this 
population increase was due to the Inmigration of people from other 
parts of the country. 

During the mid and late 1960s, however, the tremendous growth of 
the previous decade was not maintained. In fact ,. population growth, 
ceased and declined slightly. One major cause for this decrease in 
a6pulation was that the economy In the region began to stabilize after 
an intense period of, economic development. Consequently, the need fot 
laborers and construction workers steadily declined. By 1970 population 
in the county decreased to about 52,500. The only areas to show any 
kind of sustained growth were Kirtland, Newcomb, and Shiprock, 
which are either entirely or partially located on the Navajo Reservation. 
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Source: U.S.j Department of Conmerce, 
D evelopment Plan: Four Comers 
Reg ional Commission ^February 
1972). 
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Table 2 . 



ETHNIC POPULATIONS IN SAN JUAN COUNTY: 
1970 





County 


Non-Reservation 


Farmlneton 


Aztec 


Number % 


Number % 


Number % 


Number - 


1/ 

Anglo 

American 
Indian 

3/ 

Spanish 
American 

i/ 

Black 


26,874- 51.2 

18,439- 35.1 

6,903 13.1 
301 O.C> 


25,479 71.1 

3,165 8.8 

6,903 19.3 
278 0.8 


16,936 77.8 

1,450 6.6 

3,348 1.4,5" 
245 1,1 


2,232 66.5 

120 - 0.4 

1,000 29.8 
2 - 


TOTALS . 


52.517 1007. 


35.825 100% 


5/ 

21.979 1007o 


6/ 

3.354 96.7 



SOURCE: U. S., Bureau of the Census* .Census of Population: 1970, General 
Social and Economic Characteristics. Final Report PCa)-C33, Ney Mexico ,'^ 



1/ The category "Anglo" Includes persons who Indicated, their race as 
white, as well as persons who did not classify themselves In one of the 
specific race categories on tl^e questionnaire but entei^ed Mexican, Puerto 
Rlcan, or a resporiiae suggesting Indo-European stock. 

2/ The category "American Indian" Includes persons who indicated their 
race as Navajo, as well as persons who classified themselves as Indian. 

3/ The category "Spanish American" includes Mexican American, Spanish 
surname. . 

4/ The term "black" includes persona' of the Negro race.. 
5/ Estimated 1975 population is 27,500. 
6/ Estimate. 
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Aztec, the county seat, and Farmington suffered the largest losses 
in population between 1960 and 1970.' (-'See Table 3) 

• With the increased need for energy resources.^ population has once 
again begun to increase. Population projections - even the lowest 
projections' - predict . a growth to, approximately 75,000 people in the 
'county' by 1978. These projections also suggest an increasing growth 
in population for the county through the mid-1980s. (See Table 4) 

Vital to these projections is r,he expected development of existing 
and new industry in the region such aa the construction of several 
.coal gasification plants, the construction of a new power generation 
plant to supplement the existing Four Comers Power Plant operated by 
tl>e Arizqna Public Service Company, and ^he continued development of 
the Navajo Irrigation Project. All these- projects are located on the 
Navajo Reservation. \ ' 

; Population experts also predict a significant increase for the 
Navajo population during the next decade. A Navajo population ranging 
from a low of 30,150 to a high of 48,400 is projected for the county 
by 1978. (See Table 4) According to 1972 Bureau of Indian Affairs 
(BIA) estimates, approximately 26,000 Navajos now reside on the 
reservation ^ithin San Juan County. This figure is substantially 
larger than the population enumerated by .the Bureau of the Census in 
1970.57 

/ • • . ■ ' 

Standing apart from the rest of the county and in close proximity 
to the Navajo Reservation is Farmington. In general, the population 
of this city is quite different from the rest of the county with respect 
to income, educational levels, and housing characteristics. In fact, 
Farmington has been often characterized as an "oasis" when compared to 
the rest of the county. 

For example, the median income for families residing in Farmington 
is almost $10,000, and the mean ir ':ome is nearly $12,000. The median 
income is defined ai^ the amount w^-ich divides the distribution of all 
families of a particular -aclal/etVr^ic ^roup. in a specific geographical 
area into two equal subgroups, one, vubgroup having Incomes above the median 
and the other having incomes below the median. The median family incomes 
for the county and State are $8,150 and $7,849, respectively o (See Table 5). 
Mean family income, whi^If'is obtained by di> .ding the total family income ^ 
by the total number of^amllies ir a p.ariicular geographical area, is 
$9,160 for the county, and $9,19: Jtfcr uV Stat^,, By not including 
Farmlngton^s population in the t;' al to jiean lamily income, 

57. 17. 5./ Department of the Intep. '3 of Indian Affairs..., Resident 
Indian Population, Labor F orce, .....j^iC '^r- rd, r nd Unemployment: By State 
and Reservation, March 1972 . ^Washing7:.^\ c. , July 1971. 

More than 128,000 Nc^vajos live on or . . -'.v-cnt to the Navajo Reser- 
vation, largest Indian reser^^itlon in th' V^^ltcd States. With a land 
mass the size of We^t Virgin. the Nava . Reservation spreads across 
three state boundaries : rixizona, New Me^^C'7t cmd Utah, and encompasses 
about 14 nillion .s.xss. 
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Table 3, 

POPULATION GROWTH, 19,60 to 1970 

I 

SAN JUAN COUNTY 



Percent 



Area 



New Mexicc 

San Juan County 

Aztec DiviVibn 
Blootnfield Division 
Farming ton DiviMon 
Kirtland Division 
Newconib Division 
Shiprock Division 
^ Simpson-Chaco Division 

Aztec City 

Bloorafield City 
-Farmington City- 



1970 


1960 


ChanK^ 


1^016,000 


o 

951,023 


+ 6.8 


52,517- 


53,306 


- 1.5 




8,011 


- 27.0 


3,894 


4,222 


- 7.8 


23,028 


23,786 


- 3.2 


3,053 


2,723 


+ 12.1 


4,505 


4,385 


+ 2.7 


9,918 


7,615 


+ 30.2 


2,269 


2,564 . 


- 11.5 


3,354/ 


4,137 


- 18.9 


1,574 


1,292 


+ 21.8 


21,979 


23,786 


- 7.6 



SOURCE: U. S., Bureau of the Census, Census of Populatioa: 1970, 
General Pjppulation Characteristics, New Mexico . 
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Table 4 



POPUIATION PROJECTIONS 
San Juan Comty, New Mexico 
1974-1993 



1973 



1978 



1983 



1988 



19^ 



haw 

, Non-Reservation 
Reservation 
Total 

Medium 

Non -Reservation 
Reservation 
Total 

High 

Non-Reservation 
Reservation 
Total 



Change 
1973-1983 



% Change 
1973- 



Change 



Aven 
Annul 

% Change lncr< 



1988 1983-1993 1973-1993 1973 



38,600 457269. -4Z^84,_48,844'' 46,421 
18,700. 30,1 58 33,844 35/r>7 33.625 
57,300 75,427 61,028 84,601 80,046 41.4 



38,600 49,373 61,927 68,009 64,969 
18,700 37, 556 55.714 67.869 62.99 4 
57,300 86,929 111,641 135,878 127 963 



38,600/ 62,662 79,956 86,450 81,533 
18,700 48,368 76.379 89.232 84.691 



105.3 



47.6 



137.1 



57,300 111,030 156,335 175,682 166,224 172.8 .206.6 



Population 
Hiattorv 



-1.2 40.0 ^ 1,13 



8.8 123.3 3,53 



6.3 190.1 5,44 



1950 



1960 



1970 



%^of Increase 
1950-1960 



% of Increase 
1950-1970 



San Juan County 18,292 53,306 52,517 191^4% 



187.1% 



San Juan County Population- 1970 
Ethnic Composition 



^Y^Jte Negro Indian Total 

33.839 (64.4%) 301 (0.5%) 18,439 (35.1%) 52,517 



SOURCE: Uwis-Eaton Partnership-Und Use Policy Statetnenf for the San Juan Council of Governments - 1973. 
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Table 4 



f J • ... 
POPUIATION PROJECT IC»(S 
San Juan County, New Mexico 
1974-1993 



tleaervation 
cvation 

::al 



teffervatlon 
nation / 
:al 



[eaervatlon 
vat ion 



1973 1978 



1983 



1988 



1993 



% Change . 
1973-1983 



% Change 
1973-1988 



% Change 
1983-1993 



% Chiange 
1973-1993 



Average 
Annual 
Increase 
1973-1993 



38,600 
18^700 



57,300 



45,269 47,184 48,844 46,421 
30.158 33,844 35.757-^ 33, fi;>S 
75,427 81,028 84,601 80,046 41. 



38,600 49,373 61,927 68,009 64,969 
18.700 37.556 55 ,714 67 > 869 62, 9q^ ' 
57,300 86,9Z9 111,641 135,878 127 963 105.3 



47.6 



137.1 



-1.2 40.0 



uan County 18,292 53,306 52,517 191.4% 



187.1% 



uan County Population -19 70 
Ethnic Compooitlon 



White Negro 
33,839 (64.4%) 301 



(9 



E: Lewis -Eaton Partnership -Und Use Policy Statement for 



/ Indian 
;5%) 18,439 (35.1%) 



.Total 
52,517 



1,137 



8.8 123.3 3,533 




th<^ San Juan Council of -Gpvemraenta - 1973. 
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Jable 5 

INCOME DISTRIBUTION IN NEW MEXICO AND SAN JUAN COUNTY 



Income 



San Juan County 



New Mexico 



Number of Families and 
Unrelated Individuals 



Percentage of 
Families 



Number of Families and Perci 
Unrelated Individuals F. 



, 0-999\ 
V000-l,99"9x 
2,6bOr2,999 
. 5,000-3,999 
4,000-4,999 
5,000-5,999 
6,000-6,999 
7,000-7,999 - 
8,000-8,999 ' 
9,000-9,999 
10,000-11,999 
12,000-14,999 
15,000-24,999 
25,000-49,999 
•50,000+ 
" Median Family Income 
Mean Family Income 
Estimated Total Family Income.' 



842 
665 • 
618 
642 
585 
708 
820 
8.60 
1,032 
828 
1,368 
1,382 
1,169 
184 
86 



7.1 
5.6 
5.2 
5.4 
5.0 
6.0 
7.0 
7.3 
8.8 
7.0 
11.6 
11.7 
9.9 
1.6 
• 0.7° 



$8,150 
$9,160 • 
$107,987,000 



10,448 
12,647 
14,161 
15,982 
16,393 
17,885 
18,502 
18,090 
17,094 
•14,724 
25,839 
» 25,036 
^^8,523 
6,235 
1,181 



$7,849. 
$9,193 
$2,231,508,820 



SOURCE: U. S., Bureau of the Census^ Census of Populations 1970 General Social and 
Economic Characteristics, Final' Report PC(1)-C33. New Mexico. 
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Table 5 



raCQME DISTRIBUTION ;IN NEW- MEXICO AND: SAN JUAN COlte . 



San Juan County 



New Mexico 



Number of Families :and 
Unrelated Individuals 



Percentage of 
Families 



Number of Families and 
Unrelated Individuals 



Percentage of 
Families^ 



0-999 
IOO-i;999 
100^2,999 - 
^00-3,999 \ 
)d0r4,»999^ " i \ 
»0(r-5,9^9 1 

)0Q-7y$99 

)0(y^8;999 

)00r9,999 

)00-^IlV999 

300-14,999 

)00-24,999^ 

500-49,999 

Diiy Inc^w : . 
si 1^ Family ■ Income 



842 




7.1 




10,448 


4.3 


665 




5.6 




12,647 


5.2 


6 is j 




5.2 




14,161 


5.8 


642 / 




5.4 




- 15,982 , 


6.6 


585 




^- 5.0 




-\ 16, 393 


6.8 


708 




^ 6.6" 




17,885 


7.4 


820 


- 1 


■ 7.0 . 




18,502 


' 7.6 


560 


i 


7.3 




18,090 


7.5 


1,032 




8; 8 




17 ,'094 


7.0 


828 




7.0 




14,724 


6.1, 


■1,368 




11.6 




25,839 


" 10.6 


1,382 


/ 


11.7 




25,036 


10.3- 


1,169 




9.9 


-./ 


28,523 , 


11.8 


184 


j 


, 1,.6 


6,235 


2.6 


•L 86 




0-.7 


•■/ ■ 


1,181 


0.5 



$8, 
$9, 
$107, 



150^: 
160 

987,000 



$9,193 v 
$2,231,508,820 



U, S . , Bureau ci lae . Census , ^ Census j of Population: ' 1970 General Social and 
Ecionortic Chatacteristics, Ftnal Report' PC (10 -C33. New Mexico-.- ' „ - 
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figures- for the county drop dramatically to about $5^200 and $6,900, 
respectively. (See Table 6) 

- Income "estimates for Navajo families l±ving on the reservation are 
even lower. In a report prepared by the U.S. Commission on Civil 
Rights fo^^its headings. in Window Rock, Ariz., it was estimated that^' . 
thefm^dian Income for Navajo families is only about $3,000, and the mean 
income is- slightly over $4,000.58 - 

Another measure jof relative wealth is'thnef per capita income. Briefly, 
the per capita income %sr the mean income computed for every man, woman, 
and child in a particular place. It is. derived by dividing the total * 
income of a particular group by the total population in that group. 
The per capita income for the entire population in San Juan County is 
approximately $2,000. In contrast, the per cauitji- income for Farmingtoaa 
residents is nearly $3,20ff. this figure i^ significantly higher ' than 
the State per capita figure of $2,499. On the teservation, the average . 
per capita income is less than $1,000 a year,fV?iich is about $3,000 
less than the ns^tjlonal average. 59 

Reflecting these low- income figures is the fact that- nearly 22 
percent of all th6 families residing in San Juan County receive incomes^ 
less than the poverty level. The vast majority of these *families^ are 
Navajos. In Farmington, however, only about 7 percent of* all the families 
receive incomes below. the defined poverty .^^vel. In comparison, about 
19 percent of the total population in the State receives incomes below - 
this level. (See Table 6) ' 

Another important social indicator is the median nuipber of, school 
years completed by'^persons 25 years old and over. , The medi-an for San . 
Juan County as a whole is 12.0 years. , The educational level for 
Farmington residents, is somewhat higher than that for the rest of the 
county and slightly above average for the nation. Almost two-thirds 
of the city's population over 25 years of age has completed, high school. ' 
The median level of formal schooling for residentig. living in Farmiqgtrtn , 
is approximately 12.5 years compared with a national median of 12.1 > 
years. 60- . ' 



58. U. S., Commission on Civil Rights/ Staff Report. Demographic and 
Socio'Economic Characteristics of the Navajo * Office of General 
Counsel', Washington, U. .C., Oct., pp. 'A'5.9 and ASO , (hereafter cited 
as Staff Report) . ^ 

- 7- ■ ' ' ^ ' ' ■ 

59. ^aff Repgrt , p. A-^SO. 

\ • . ^ • 

60. Genexal. Social and Economic Characteri'^tics - New Mexico, Table 10. 

\ ■■ 

. • \ - •. ■ . ■ 
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Table 6 

CHARACTERISTICS OF THE POPULATION, 1970 



Farmington 



No. 



Percent 



San Juan County 
Excluding Farmingt 
No. Per 



Racial Composttton 
To^al population 
t^hite 
Indian 
Negro 

■ /- 

Mobility 

Total population, 5 years old and over 

Percent in same house in 1965 

Percent in different house in U.S. in 1965 

San Juan County " . ° 

Different County in New Mexico 

Different State 
Percent abroad in 1965 

Percent movedV 1965 residence not i'p, Drted 

Income 
Median family incoiaa 
Mean family income \ 
: Per capita income of ersons \ ^ 
Percent families witli incomes \less than poverty level 

Mean size of f ami .y 
Percent of all persons with incomes less than poverty level 
Percent receiving Social Security income 
Percent 65 years and over 

Education 

Male, 25 years old and over 
Median school years completed 
j . Percent high school graduates 
Fejmale, 25 years old and over 
Median school years completed 
Percent high school graduates 



21,979 
20,159 
1,450 
245 



19,861 
40.4 
52.6 
44.0 
15.5 
40.5 
1.3 
- 5.7 



$9,947 
11,750 
3,154 
7.1 
3.96 
8.6 
14.3 
12.2 



12.5 
65.8 

12.^ . 
65.1-' 



100.0 
91.7 
6.6 
1.1 



30,538 
13,396 
16,989 
56 



(a) Derived from census data by Battelle-Columbus . 

SOURCE: U. S. Bureau of the Census. Census of Population: 
Characteristics. New Mexico . 



26,900^ 
55.6 
39.8 
59.8 
15.1 
25.1 
.2 
4.4 



$5,230 
$6,863 
$1,517 
34.6 
5.28 
39.2 
7.5 
6.6 



10.1 
38.3 

10.0 
37.9 



10 
4 
5 



1970 General. Soyial and Economic 



Table 6 

qHARACTERISTICS OF THE POPUIATION/ 1970 



FarmlnRton 



No. 



Percent 



San Juan County 
Excluding Farmingti3.n^, 
No. ' percent 



■omposltlon 
population 



21,979 
20,159 
1,450 
245 



100.0 
91.7 
6.6 
: 1.1 



30,538 
13,396 
16,9§9 
56 



100.0 
43.9 
55.6 
.2 



population, 5 years old and over 

It in same house in 1965 

It in different house in U.S. in 1965, 

Juan County . / - 

'erent County in New Mexico 

ierent Stat^ 

It abroad in 1965 

Lt moved, 1965 residence^ not reported 



19,86L' 
40.4 
52.6 
44.0 
15.5 
40.5 
1.3 
5.7 



26,900 
55.6 
39.. 8 
59.8 
. 15.1 
25.1 
.2 
4.4 



4N 
to 



I family income $9,947 

family .income $11,750 

ipita income of persons : .-$3,154 

It fariilies with incomes less than poverty level * ^ 7.1 

I size of family . ' 3.96 

It of all persons with incomes less than-poverty level ' 8.6 

:ent receiving Social Security income 14.3 

:ent 65 years and over ' "12.2 



$5,230 
$6,863 
$1,517 
34.6 
5.28 
39.2 
7.5 
6.6 



m 

25 years old and over 
Lan school years completed 
:cnt high school graduates 

25 years old and over 
Lan school years completed 
:ent high school graduates 



12.5 
65.8 

12.4 
65.1 



r 



10.1 
38.3 

10.0 
37.9 



58 



Lved from census data by Battelle-Columbus. 

ICE: U. S. Bureau of the Census. Census of Population: 1970 General. Social and Economic 
Characteristics, New Mexico . 
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For the county, a diffeTent picture emerges.. The median number 
of school years completed by all ^rural farm residents 25 years old and 
over In San Juan County (approximately 80 percent of whom are Navajos) 
is 7.3 years. The median education level of adult reservation Navajos, 
in contrast, is only 5;. 3 years. Statewide in 1970 the corre'^ponding 
median was 12.2 years. 61-^ 

A' third important indicator for measuring the standard of living 
among various racial/ethnic groups is the quality of housing. Housing 
conditions for Navajos, in this respect, are deplorable both on and 
off the reserva^on. Many Navajo dwellings lack indoor plumbing,' 
electricity, xeftigeration, and telephones. Domestic and agricultural 
water 'supplies for the more remote areas on the reservation are usually 
obtained from shpllow wells, windmills, and ponds provided by the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs or Public Health Service. Kitchen facilities 
are virtually non-ekistent on the reservation. 

.. Housing conditions in Farmington and its immediate neighbors, Aztec 
and Bloomfieia, are vastly different. Almost every hpme is equipped with 
complete plumbing and kitchen facilities, and most have telephones^ In 
general, conditions in Farmington are comparable to most modem cities 
of the same' size. But the contrasts between Farmington, the Navajo 
Reservation, and the rest of the county^, with regard to housing, are 
stark. For example; over 98 percent of all the dwelling units in the 
Farmington, census division have a complete set of plumbing facilities. 
In contrast, only about 37 percent of all the dwelling units in the 
Shiprock^ census division have all plumbing facilities. The same 
disparities exist with respect to other housing characteristics. (See 
Tables 7 and 8) 
■ • • . -f , tf 

The social, economic,^ and historical patterns underlying the region 
are extremely complex* There are two different Economic structures, 
life styles, and cultures. These differences have a t'remenfdous impact 
on the relationships between the Navajo people and the towns surrounding 
the reservation. As subsequent chapters will show, there has been for 
the most part little interaction between the Navajo and the Anglo with 
the possible exception of the economic sphere. One consequence of this 
lack of interactipn has been a severe misunderstanding of each other's 
motives and intentions. Thus, despite the fact that only a boundary 
^T^^ ^^P^^^^^^^^^^^ worlds, each remains isolated from the other.' 



61. Ibid. . 

■ By 



Table 7 

HOUSING CHASACmiSTICS by CENSUS COUNn 
DIVISIONS, SAN JUAN COUNTX, NEW MEXICO, 1970 



Housing: Characteristic 



Shiprock 
Division 



Newcomb 
Division 



Kirtland 
Division. 



Farnd- 
DM 



Population by Race 
Total 
Wliite 
Indian 

Percent Indian 
Total Occupied and Vacant Year-Round Dwelling Unit 

N'jnber of Dwelling Units per Structure ^ 
1-unlt structure 

2 or more units ,^ .' 

Mobile Home or trailer 

Plumbing Facilities 
Hot and cold piped water 
Only cold piped water 
No piped water 
No bathtub or shower • • 
No flush toilet . \ , 

AU" plumbing facilities i 
Lacking. piped hot water only , • . 

Lacking one or more plumbing facilities , 

Kitchen Facilities ' , 1 

• No complete, kitchen available to this hou8eh|)ld 



>9,918. 


4,505 


^ 614 


216 


9,2,64 


4,277 


93.4. 


95.0 


,2,212 , 


1,163 



3,052 
2,25l\ 

788 \ 

25.8 

. 823 



23,0 
2l»0 
1,5 
G 



Percent of All Occupied and Vacant Year-Round Dwelling 



78.3 
13.7 
8.0 



95.2 
4.6 

o.^ 



77.0 
4.5 
18.5 



38.9 


18.7 


84.2 


9.9 


4.9 


1.7 


51.2 


76.4 


14.1 


60.4 


' 82.0 
81.2 • 


15.9 


59.9 


15.7 


.36.7 


16.9 


83.5 


1.9 


0.8 i 


0.4 


61.4 


82.3 


16.1 



7fi 
1: 
12 



9£ 
( 
C 
C 
( 

( 



Telephone Not Available 



Source: U.S., Bureau of the Census,' 
Census County Divisions. 



55.4 



79.7 



15.9 



Percent of Total Occupied DwellinRUntt: 
' 92.3 ■ 27.0 I' 



V. 



1970 Census of Housing, Second Count Suunary Tapet 



Table 7 

HOUSING CHARACTERISTICS BY CENSUS COUNTS 
DIVISIONS, SAN JUAN COUNTY, NEW MEXICO, 1970 



Shiprock 
Division 



Nevcomb 
Division 



Kirtland 
Division 



Fartnington 
Division 




latlon by Race 

tal 

Ite 

iian 

rceat Indian 





9,918 


4,505 


3,053 


'23,028 




614 


216 


2,251 , 


1 21,069 




9,264 


4,277 


, 788 ' 


1,560 




93.4 


95.0 


25.8 


6.8 


Vacant Ypar-Round Dwelling Unit 


2,212 


1,163 


823 


7,1&2 



er of Dwelling Units per Structure 
unit structure 
or more units 

bile Home or trailer . . 

\ 

bing Facilities 

t and ciold piped water 

ly cold piped </ater " 

I piped water 

I bath^iub or shower 

I flush toilet 

,1 plinbing facilities 

ickiilg piped liot water only 

icking one or more plumbing facilities 

:hen Facilities 
lompletfi kitchen available to this household 

iplione Hot Available 



Percent of All Occupied and Vacant Year-Round Dwelling Units 



78.3 


95.2 


77.0 


74.4. 


13.7 


4.6 


4.5 


13.1 


8.0 


' 0.2 ' 


18.5 


12.5 


38.9 


18.7 


84.2 


'99.0 


9.9 


4.9 


1.7 


0.7 


51.2 


76.4 


14.1 


0.3 


60.4 ■ 


82.0 


15.9 


0.9 


59.9 


81.2 


15.7 


0.9 


36.7 


16.9 


.83.5 


98.1 


1.9 


0.8 


0.4 


0.1 


61.4 


82.3 


:i6;i 


1.8 


55.4 


79.7 


15.9 


2,3 




Percent of Total Occupied DwellinR Units 


85.3 


92.3 


27.0 


14.0 



burce: tI;S., Bureau of the Census,/ 1970 Census of HousiuKi Second Count Sumnary Tape s- 
Census County Divisions. 



Table 8 



HOUSING CHARAGTERISTICS FOR SEI^CTED CENSUS COUNTY 
SUBDIVISIONS: NAVAJO RESERVATION, 1970 ' 



Housing Characteristics 



Shiprock Division 



Nevconb Dl^ 



Subdivision Number 



39 



,40 



41 



42 



45 



46 



48 



Population by Race 

Total 
• Indian 

Percent Indian 

Total Occupied and Vacant 
Year-Round Dwelling Units 

Number of Dwelling Units per Structure 



1,670 2,501 ■ 1,431 1,377 300 976 • 631 

i 

83.2 87.8 98.3 100.0 100.0 93.4 96.; 

.1 ■ ■ ■ 

414 530 257 274 - 61 371 141 

I. 

Percent of All OccupieTaii^ Vacant Year Roiihd Dwellinti 



l-unit structure 


46.9 


71.1 


93.4. 


87.6 


100.0 


9618 


98.1 


2 or more units . \ 


42.3 


13.4 


\6.2 


6.9 


0 


2!7 


0.1 


Mobil home or trailer 


10.? 


15.5 


0.4 


5.5 


0 


■0.1J 


O.'i 


'Plumbing Facilities 












1 




, No flush toilet ; 


17.1 


39.8 


70.0 


98.2 


100.0 


81.9 


92.: 


All plumbing facilities 


80.2 


55.8 


^ 22.6 


1.1 




15.6. 


. 7.1 


No plumbing facilities 


19.8 


44.2 


77.4 


. 98.9 


100.0 ' 


84.4 


92:: 


Kitchen Facilities 
















Lacking complete kitchen facilililes 


14.5 ' 


31.7 


67.0 


97.1 


100.0 


79.0* 


92.: 






(Percent of Total Occupied Dwellinf? Units) 




Telephone Not Available 


66.9 


77.0 


94.4 


99.6 


92.7 


92.8 


99.. 


With 1.51 or more persons per room 


38.1 ' 


48.1 


68.7 


71.7 


80.0 


55.9 


76.! 



Source; J.S,, Bureau of the Census, 1970 Census of Housing, Second Count Sunnarv Tapei - 
Census 'County Divisions. ' . > 



Table 8 



HOUSING CHARACtERISTICS FOR SEUZCTED CENSUS COlttJTY 
SUBDIVISIONS: NAVAJO RESERVATION, 1970 



Houaliig Characteristics 



Shiprock Division 



Neviomb Division 



Subdivision Number 



... 39 


40 


41 


42 


^ 45 


46 


48 


1,670 


' 2,501 


1,431 


1,377 


300 ' 


' 976 


631 


83.2 


87.8 


98.3 


100.0 


100.0 


93.4 


?6.5 


414 


530 


257 


274 


61 


371 


.141 




Percent of All Occupied and Vacant Year Round DvellinR Units 


46.9 


71.1 


93.4 


. 87.6 


100.0 


96.8 


98.6 


42.3 


13.4 


6.2 


6.9 


0 


2.7 


0.7 


10.? 


15.5 


0.4 


5.5 


0 


0.5 


0.7 


17.1 


^ 39.8 


70.0 


98.2 


100.0 


81.9 




80.2 


55.8 


22.6' 


1.1 


0 


15.6 


. 7.8 


19.8 


44.2 


77.4 


98.9 


100.0 ' 


84.4"' 


92.2 


14.5 ■ 


31.7 


67.3 


97.1/ 

'i r 


100. 0 


79.0 


92.2 




(Percent of Total Occupied Dwelling Units) " 




66.9 


77.0 


94.4 




92.7 


92.8 


99.3 


38.1 


48.1 


68.7 


71.7 


80.0 ■ 


55.9 


. 76.5 



pulatlon by Race 

rotal 

Indian 

Percent Indian 

tal Occupied and Vacant 
Year-Round Dwelling Units 

mber of Dwelling Units per Structure 
l-unit structure 
2 or more units 
Hobil hone or trailer 

unblng Facilities 
% flush toilet 
tll~plmiblng facilities 
No plumbing facilities 

tchen Facilities 



lephone Not Available 

r 

th 1.51 or more persons per room 



Source; U.S., Bureau of the Census, 1^70 Census of Housing, Second Count Sunnary Tapes* 
Census County Divisions. ' , ' 
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THE ADMINISTRAtlON OF JUSTICE IN FARMINGTON AND SAN JUAN COUNTY 

The enforcement of all laws and municipal ordinances within the 
Incorporated city limits of Farmlngton Is the official jurisdiction of 
the Farmlngton Police Department with the city manager and the mayor 
acting as overseers. To execute this responsibility, the police 
department operates on an annual budget of approximately $600,000 and 
employs 74 persons. The department Is "comprised of a chief of police 
v^o Is appointed by the city council, 6 lieutenants, 6 sergeants, 7 
detectives, 37 patrolmen, and 17 clerical and maintenance personnel. 
Presently, only two Navajo police officers and one Navajo clerical 
person are employed by the 'police department. There are no black 
employees and only four Spanish Americans, (vol. 1, p. 107) 
* ■ 

A significant portion of the funding £or the Farmlngton Police 
Department com.9ts from the Law Enforcement Assistance Administration 
(LEAA) . The police department has received a number of grants from 
LEAA' totaling over $100,000 In the last 3 years, (vol. 1, p. 113) 
Pursuant to LEAA civil rights compliance guidelines, the department Is 
required tc formulate arid maintain an affirmative action plan^."^' 
This affirmative action plan, which Is kept on record at the city 
personnel department and has been Submitted to LEAA, does noc contain 



62. N. Mex. Stats. Ann. ch. 14, §17 (1) (f) and (G) (Supp^ 1973) 
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LEAA programs are covered by civil ^rights laws, regulations, and 
Executive orders. _ The law prohibits discriminatory practices in 
LEAA programs b^sed, op race, color, or national origin, and in some 
cases, on the grounds of religion, creed, or sex. See Third Annual 
Report of the Law Enforcemen t Assistance Administrat^ion (1971), — '■ — 
p. 19. See also: 42 U.S.C. 83766 (c) (2) (1973) . 
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any goals or timetables for recruiting minorities, according to Police 
Chief Roy D. Kerr. Although Chief Kerr was not certain whether this 
plan had been approved by LEAA, he was of the opinion that it must have 
been or the department would not have received the Federal funds, 
(vol. 1, pp; 118-119) 

The recruitment program of the Farmington Police Department consists 
of filling vacancies with vulk-in applicants. This system has been used 
for approximately 10 years. When questioned by the Advisory Committee 
as to the possibility of active recruitment of Navajos, Police Chief 
Kerr responded; " 

They know where the palice department is. If 
they are interested in police^ work f that is ^ 
naturally where they would go.^ (vol.~l, p. 110) 

Police Chief Kerr was asked whether it was reasonable to suppose 
that if the department had not been able to recruit minorities using 
this method in the past, that they would not be^ able to do so in the 
future. Chief Kerr replied that "efforts havfe Keen made to change sone 
of the requirements for employment-, but that this; did not help." He 
expreiased his hope that more Navajos could be hiried by the cifepartment. 
(vol. 1, p. 116) V , > 

' . s ■ • V ' 

Applicants to the police department must have^ at least a high 
school education, be in good physical condition, and pass the written 
examination administered by the city personnel office. Individuals who 
meet the requirements are then interviewed. 

Applicants who are hired as police officers must undergo at least 
4 vjir.eks training at the police academy in Sante Fe, according to State 
law. 64 Upon completion of this traitiing, the officer begins inservice 
training with the Farmington Police. The training does not include 
any sensitivity or cultural awareness programs. Although the chief 
concurred that such training would probably be valuable"^ for officers, 
he said no efforts had ever been made to institute such a program of 

instruction., (vol. 1, p. 112) / 

■ ■ . \ • / 

Witnesses at the open meetd^ng spoke about the lack of sensitivity 
of Farmington police officers. One person testified: 



64. N. Hex. Staid: Ann. ch. 39, §6 (9) (1973) . 
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when I was going to school in my grade school, 
I was told by my -eacher that a policeman was 
a friend. They :.ertainly didn't mean Farmington 
polJyCe. There a re m .ny policemen in Farmington 
where they go up tc a. drunk and start hitting 
them or beating them up or using their black- - 
jacks on them (vol, 3, p. 256) 



Several witnesses also aljL.ied to prejudiced attitudes of police 
officers toward Navajos. One witness seated that he thought: 

...the police officers hate the Navajo Tribe 
and they hate the Navajo more than anything 

else that they hate. (vol. 3r p. 192) x ^ 

Accusations of racial slurs were also levied against the police. 
One Navajo teenager testified that while being transported to jail on 
a curfew violation he was lectured by a police of ficer : 

-; You Indians ain't nothing but red dogs and 

.animals . Your folks are living of f welfare 
and run behind the bars .... (vol . 3, p. 245) 

Jeana Rogalska, a free lance reporter from Chicago also testified 
about the stereotypic attitudes that one Farmington police officer held. 
In, the process of warning Ms. Rogalska to stay away from the areas 
frequented by Indians, he told her: / 

They don' t have any sense of life or death. 
They would -just as sooii go ahead and kilT^ 
you for a bottle of wine or liquor. They 
/ have no sehse of moral values. (vol. 1, p. 172) 

Beyond the^e allegations of race prejudice, complaints were received 
about the inequity of police protection- in the poor areas of Famnington 
where most minorities reside. One embitjtered witness said: 

in Fa:rmington there is law only for the 
, wealthy, only-^for those whp can pay for it. ' ^ 

Justice in Farmington is mor^s^han an 

assumption .and a reality as far^as the Navajos ^ 
are concerhed. We have an adversary process / 
in which the lowest, the ignorant ahd the 
inconsequential have at best, token repre- 
sentation, while others, the well -to-do, \the 
ones who need the least, receive the most,\^ 
^ and they buy it. (vol\ 1 , p. 57) \ 
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_^ -fnV position of the police departmen£_j£ that they provide equal \ 
services to all sectors of the city, but they are hampered by lack of 
personnel l^ecause of their limited budget, 65 

Responding to a question asked by Advisory Committee members on 
alleged police use of excessive force, Lt. Winston Da^^is explained in 
detail the way these complaints are^ processed by the police department.- . 
Each complaint, he said, is investigated internally by the department, 
and if it is determined that the complaint is -not frivolous, it is 
referred to the Federal Bureau of Investigation .(FBI) . Lt. Davis 
estimated that-complaints substantial enough tor FBI intervention 
average about one pTf yearv (vol. 1, p. 180X 

One positive step that the Farmington Police Department has 
taken to alleviate these problems was the estabTishinent of a Police 
Community Relations Unit within the department in December 1969. 
The function of this special unit is succinctly stated, in the Farmington 
Police Annual Report for 1973 ; \ 

' Police Community Relations is not merely a \ 
problem-solving device. It is a problem- \. , 

avoidance methodology which should not be \ '■ 

bonfused with 'public relations* which is 

•image buildii^g and selling, and it is not 
analagdus to riot prevention or working 
exclusively with minority groups. Police. \ 
Community Relations are the sum total of \ \^ 
ail of the actions and interactions between ' " \ 
the police and all individuals within the 

'community which emphasize the fact that the 
police are a part of and not apart from the 
community th&y-- serve ^Z--^"""' 

presently, this' program is still in existence although tHere 

appears to be some divergence as to its function and purpose. 
, The police chief, for example, re^erj)i to the director of the Community 
Relations Program as the "public relations man," thus, reinforcing 
the belief that the role is one of building up the image of tW^ police ^ 
department in the community. (vol. 1, p. 128) ^ \ > . \ . 

The director of the Community Relations program, Sgt^. Owen 
Landdeck, however, views the role quite differently. He describes 
the function of the program as working with groups, finding out what ^ 
the problems are, and working toward a solution to those problems. 

!: : . ^ _ ^ . 

. 65. Chief Roy Kerr, interview in Farmington, N. Mex., July 12, 1974. 

66. Farmington Police Annual Report , FarmJLngton, N. Mex. (1973) p. 22. 
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Sergeant Landdeck, however, readily admitted at the open hearing that 
the bulk of the v7ork had been done in schools and would be classified 
as public relations, (vol. 1, p. 192) . - 

This program operates on a very limited budget. In 1969 and 
1970, the allocation consisted of the director's salary and the use 
of a city vehicle.-^ 'In 1971 and 1972 the unit received an additional 
$840 -for the preparation of materials for use in the elemeiitary 
schools; and in 1974, about $1,120 worth ,of films on drug abuse and 
Crime prevention were given to the unit as. well as a portable public 
addre98 system and equipment for making slides. By comparison, the 
total budget for the "department fiscal year 1972-73 was approximately 
. $638L,000. (vol. i; pp. 193-194) ^ 

The community relations officer has' had additional difficulty 
because ofi the lack of participation in the program by other of f icers . 
According to Sergeant Landdeck,. this may be ca:j8ed by the fact thait - 
there is very little acceptance within the police department of the 
Community Relations Unit. Thus, the whole burden is on- the one staff 
member — Sergeant Landdeck. . . 

Since Farmington is located within the boundaries of San Juan 
County, the responsibility for maintaining law, and order in the city 
is shared somewhat with the San Juan County ^erif f Department e . 
Most of the law enforcement activities of this department, however, 
are concentrate^ outside the city limits unless there are extraordinary 
circumstances which necessitate the county *s involvement. * 

The county sheriff has jurisdiction over all of San Juan County, 
with the exception of the Navajo Reservation which covers an area of. ^ 
more thafn 5,516 square miles and includes the cities of Aztec, 
Bloomfield, and Farmington. 



The department has a total of 24 employees ofjfwhom 13 ape 
deputies. The sheriff *s department employs one Navajo Indian deputy 
and one Spanish American deputy, which, according to Sheriff Dan 
Sullivan, is ^ in parity with the Navajo and SpHnish population of \ 
San Juan County^ Additional recruitment _of minorities, he added, has 
been limited due to the fact that- his term expires on the first of 
January 1975; he cannot guarantee employment to applicant^ beyond 
that time. Since the county has no merit system, 'potential employees 
are reluctant to leave their jobs for one that offers no job security, 
he said. Sheriff Sullivan noted,' however, that coptacts have been 



..W Crown Point, and Window Rock to recmit Navajos. 

The d^partinelxt a^^ someone who is fluent in\Navajo on 

^ eafch^ O^^ When a npn-English-speaking individual is 

detained,; ;the person is not questioned until one of ' the ^bilingual 
d[e^utieB is present. 67 \ 

' ■ •• ^ ■ • y " ^ ■ \ 

^ The/ Sheriff Department's training program is similar \^o the 
munlcipaij^ police departr^tit's in that, all deputies are required to 
/attend the pblipe academy in Santa Fe ^and that there is no Sensitivity 
ot cixitural awareness progr-am for these law enforcement officers. 

One aspect of law enforcement is detaining people suspected of 
violatihgj.the law. Review of the arrest records is pfteh beneficial 
^.in\ determining the types of illegal activities that predominate in a 
Vcommuaity and establishing characteristics of those detained. ^For 

f ese reasons / staff of tl^e i Commission's Southwestern Regional Office 
dfettook a study of Fai^hgton' a arrest records for a 5-year/periqd 
/cotwnencing in 1969/ One ma^or finding of this-study was. .the over- 
:feprepentaticn of Nativfe Americans among those detained consistently 
during each year of the study. Specifically, Indians comprised the 
-following percentages of toial arrests in Farmington for the years 
studied:. 196^, 7.9^^percent; 1970, 84 percent; 1971, 80 percent; 1972, 
*;81 percent; 1973,: 8-3. percent. Thus, during this period, there was 
definitel^^ a preponderance; Indians arrested. 68 

Further examination as to the possible cause of this statistical 
; lnobaiance revealed that a siibstantial percentage of the Indians 
^ arrested were detained for Violations that could be directly attributed 
to alcohol^ / • 

,^Witnesse& at the open meeting repeatedly addressed themselves to 
the problem of alcohol and alcoholism in Farmington,., One community 
' witness summed up his £e(^lings: 

There are alcohol-related problems leading ^^ 
straight into the. jails and from the jails 
■■' ■ u- into the court system; and from the court 

system Jinto the Big Slaimer, into the State 

Penitentiary of New Mexico, (vol. 3, p. 48) % 



i^y. . Sheriff Dan -Sullivan, interview in Aztec, N.\Mex., July 19, 1974. 

66^ See Table 3 Appendix A for a summary of arrest patterns in Farmingt 
^ N. Mex., 1969-1973. 
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Lt. Winston Davis attributed the large number of alcohol- related 
arrests to the fact that the same\ 350 or 400 individuals are re- 
peatedly detained. The" fact remains that of all the American Indians 
taken into custody in 1969 and 1970, 90 percent were detained for 
alcohol-related offenses, 87 percent in 1971, 86 percent in 1972, 
and 85 percent in 1973. (vol. 1, p. 152) 

The New Mexico State Legislature, in attempting to remedy this 
situation, enacted the Detoxification Act in June 1973.69 The act 
decriminalized drunkenness and emphasizes the protection of the 
individual and others in the event that the intoxicated person becomes 
disorderly. ^ ! ^ ^ ^ 

According to the statute, an inebr^iated individual may be 
transported to his residence, a health care facility^ or the city or 
county jail. In discussing confinement i in jail, the statute reads: 

A peace officer or public service officer shall 
' transport to the city or county jail an intoxi- 
cated person who has become disorderly when it 
appears that the intoxicated person: (1) has 
no residence in the county in which he is 
apprehended; (2) is unable to care for his 
own safety ; or (3) constitutes a danger to 
others if not transported to jail.'^O 
[Emphasis added] 

Although jail is only one alternative |>rovided in the statute, 
it is used almost exclusively by the Farmington Police Department 
regardless of whether an individual has become disorderly or not. 
The reason given for indiscriminately transporting all , intoxicated 
Individuals to the city jail is that there is no detpxif ication or 
rehabilitation center, sleep-in facility, or halfway house currently 
in existence within the city or county limits, and that taking 
individuals home is unfeasible since many of those taken into custody 
live on the Navajo Reservation. 

Thus, while the act provides that an inebriated person may be 
taken to his home, jail, or a health care I facility , the only viable 
alternative^ according to Lieutenant Davis ^ is transporting these 
individuals to jail. (vo\. 1, p'l 163) This alternative is often 



$9. The Detoxification Act-, N. Mex. Stats. Ann. ch. 46, §14(1) , et.seq, . (1973). 
70. Tbid^, ch. 46, §14 (3)(^). rjQ 
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more desirable, he noted, ^ince difficulties could ensue in which 
family; members, as well as police officers, could be injured. ^ ' 

• «* 

All individuals taken into'' protective custody are placed into 
a "drunk tank." This cell is approximately 15' by 15' and has a , 
c6mmode\and sink but no bunks. -There are no mattresses placed iii 
the celi because, according to Lieutenant Rodgers, "the.y (the pro- 
tective ^custodies) would tear them up faster than we can put them 
in." (vol. 1, p. 164) 

Under the present system, nothing is done to provide medical 
attention or care at the Jail. Protective custody confinees are 
merely allowed to "sleep it off" for a minimum of 4 and a maximum 
of 12 hours until it is determined that the individual Is' sufficiently 
sober to function without bringing harm to himself or endangering 
others. The only exception is if a person becomes ill or begins to 
hallucinate, in. which case he is taken to a doctor or to the hospital 
for treatment. (vol. 1, p. 157) 

There is. wide dissatisfaction with the Detoxification Act. >- The 
police, according to Lt. Don Rodgers, belJLeve that a heavier burden 
has -now been placed on them because now the intoxicated persons do 
not serve lengthy terms in Jail and consequently,! "now we handle, them 
on about^a 12-hour basis, with the same people coming in every day.' 
(vol. 1, pp. 148-149) 

Lt. Winston Davis emphasized in his testimony that this 
system is also detrimental to the health of the individuals involved: 

Under this bill, a person who is a regular 
inmate will, in all probability, be in- 
carcerated once a day as opposed to once 
a week, resulting in the absence of adequate 
^'drying, out' or eating , ^.thua , resulting in 
severe rates and degrees of delirium . 
tremors occurring. (vol. i> pp. 155-156) 

Lie^utenant Davis asserted that the act, which was intended 
to pr,otect these people, ife killing them. 

In light of\the controversy^ surrounding the Detoxification Act, 
Comijiission staff reviewed the records of all protective custody 
cases f jr'the first l-year period that the act -was ±'ci effect. Since 
the program was. initiated in June 1973, chere have been a total of 
3,892 cases of protective custody handled by Farmington police. This 
figure averages to approximately. 300 cases per month. 

7i 
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These figures may be misleading since there is a high rdte^of 
recidivism among protective custody cases. Of those confined during 
this 1-year , period, 522 persons were repeaters; they were confined 
at least tv^ce within the year for protective custody; and four 
individuals, <jere confined .more than 40 times within the year. In 
some cases, individuals were confined twice in the same day. 71 

The rate of recidivism appears to be much higher among Native 
Americans. Approximately 94 percent of all repeaters are of Indian 
origin; whereas, all other racial/ethnic groups cpmprise only 6 percent 
of protective custody repeaters. Also characteristic of most repeaters 
is that they are predominantly male (86 percent) and most often between 
20 and 40 years old. ^ 

No one is more concerned about this alcohol problem than the 
Indian community. Although the number of Indians who are detained 
for protective custody is small in comparison to the total Indian 
population of Farmington, the community feels that stereotype attitudes 
are being formed which are damaging to all Indian residents. „ For 
example, one witness said: ^ ^ ^ 

— Farmington and certain people in New Mexico look 

at Navajos. . .as drunks who cannot help themselves^ 

as drunks who are of no use to soqiety_ whatsoever , — 

without looking into the cause of it. (vol^ 2, 

p. 50) 

Law enforcement officials, on the other hand, are also concerned 
about the burden that so il ny protective custody and alcohol-related 
cases place on the Farmington Police Department. The department, for 
example, spends approximately 70 percent of its time on protective 
custody cases. (vol. 1, p. 160) 

In testimony the open meeting, Byron Caton, assistant district 
attorney for San Juan County, addressed the>practice of having the 
city police handle all protective custody cases within the city limits. 
Mr. Caton said: 

Every time a protective custody detention is made, ^ -'^^ 

police officers are off the street and when you have^^^^' 
the burglary rate that we have in San Juan CounU 
we can't afford to be spending our police pow^r 
trying to deal with alcoholic problems .^^^Xvol . i, 
p. 206) . ^ 



71 



See Appendix A for a general^aifalysis of protective custody arrests 
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Although no one Jdd aiiY final answers as to how to solve this 
problem in Farmington, :ht^ re. was agreement that liquor laws should 
be more strictly enforced. Many of the witnesses felt that there 
are widespread violations of liquor laws by retailers in Fannington 
and that this was a major cause of the present situation. One member 
of the Coalition for Navajo Liberation testified: 

The selling of liquor is rampant and is greatly 
" abused. The selling of liquor to already drunk 
people, to minors , to our chil dren .... There is 
great bootlegging going on: Because of ^ alcohol / 
there are many case^ of driving while intoxicated 
accidents. (vol. 1, p. 48) 

He asserted that perhaps liquor laws are not stringently enforced 
because: 

Liquor brings a lot of money to San Juan County, 

both for the county and for the State. Approxi- ' • 

mately $7 million comes frpm liquor alone in San ^ 

Juan County . We . feel^hat^b^ause^o 

_ „ .^„, _^-amoimt . of money both to the county and to 

the State, the white people in F^armingtdn are 
hesitant to enforce the laws on the 2K>oks today, 
(vol. l,.p* 48) 

A DNA attorney concurred^ and added: 

I have'^personal knowledge of an incident that 
occurred in the last 24 hours of a youth that 
was in fact arrested in one of the bars and t^e 
main law enforcement problem was how to get him 
back to the parents. The bar owner goes on 
feeding the juveniles more alcohol. (vol. 3, 
p. 1631 

Nu^rous allegations were made about the failure of municipal and 
State officials to adequately enforce the liquor laws. Lt. Mehl 
Tafoya of the Farmiiigton Police Department testified that every hax 
in Farmington is required to have both State license and a city 
occupancy license, in order to operate. Therefore, it is legally 
possible to file a complaint with the city against a bar that is ^ 
violating a law as the city council has the power to revoke a business 
city license. According to Lieutenant Tafoya, this has never been^ 
done in Farmington, as all such cases are referred to the State 
Alcohol E average Control Department, (vol. 1, p. 170) 
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The director of the State Alcohol Beverage Control Department, 
Carlos Jaramillo, testified at the open meeting that ha felt there 
were mqre violations in Farmington than had been received and that 
more reports should have been submitted to the department by the 
Farmington police. 

/ 

, '-Mr. Jaramillo stated: / 

...within the 3 1/2 years I have been the director, 
we have had 10 referrals to my department- on 
violatiops from the Farmington police. (vol. 2, 
p. 15) 

" 3 

Mr. Jaramillo explained that to a large extent his department has 
had to depend-'on local law enforcejrent officials.- Because of budgetary 
limitations each State agent must be assigned to two or three counties. 

The agent assigned to Farmington visits the c?Lty every other week^_ . 

During this time, tjie^gent_me_etsj with^ld 

to-^determine-whetlier there ^are any complaints and/or reports to 
investigate and visits local bars. These "spot checks," however, are 
not' totally effective. Mr. Jaramillo ' stated 'that : 

...the bar owners have a way of getting word 
around. If you hit one of them, all of them 
will know you are in town. ^ (vol. 2, pp. d9-20) 

Many of the complaints' about alcohol abuse made at the open 
meeting dealt with the so-called "Indian Bars" in Farmington. At the 
two "Indian Bars" located within the city limits of . Farmington a 
great number of Indians are apprehended for drunkenness - 

In 1969 there were a total of 233 arrests at one bar, and iii 1973. 
this figure increased by 56 percent to 363.72 xhe justification for 
labeling this bar an "Indian Bar" can readily be seen as 99 percent of. 
those arrested in 1969 and 97 percent of those taken into custody at 
this bar in 1973 were Native Americans. Similarly, another local bar 
had a total of 306 arrests in 1969 and 799 in 1973. Again, these figures 
indicate primarily an Indian clientele. 73 (see Appendix B) 



72- Since the Detoxifix^ation Act of 1973, thbse taken into proi ^tive 

custody are not considered to be "arrested," and no formal record is 
kept by the poMce department. 

73. Data on these arrests wen ' ecured from the ledger maintained by the 
Farmington Police Departmunc . This ledger^ is used to record all 
arrests by race, location, and charge. ' 
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Mr. Jaramillo . addressed this iss^ie at the open meeting and indicated 
that under the New Mexico Liquor Control Act, the Department of 
Alcohol Beverage Control is vested with. the enforcement authority to 
protect the public safety or morals of the community as pertaining to 
the license of licensees who are a public nuisance (emphasis added) to 
the community. Mr . Jaramillo, however, felt that the problems with 
the bars in Farmington were "m^^- ^ social problem than a public 
nuisance." (vol. 2, p. 11) 

Another major issue to emerge from the open meeting was the lack 
ot legal assistance to indigent Navajos arrested .for misdemeanors or 
felonies. According to one attorney, tae kinds of assistance available 
:to indigent Navajos in Farmington consist primarily of public defenders, 
court-appointed attorneys, and legal assistance provided through the 
Economic -Opportunity Cou^cil^ Inc^„l^^^ 

Navajo> Lega^"Servi"c^7^Inc^. ,' ^ Shiprock. ^ 

Th^ puhiic defender system consists of two attorneys who' se^rve 
ufider contract with the city of Farmington and are assigned to. the 
municipal cC^t. Their job consists of counseling individuals who are 
incarcerated prior to going into caurt and advising them of their 
rights and the legal alternatives available to them. At present neither 
attorney is bilingual, (vol. 1, p. 251) 

When a ple^ is entere , v; r.n indigent in a misdemeanor case 
involving a fine up to $3(''.: i 90 dr s in jail, ^ the court will 
appoint an attorney to reprr^sen:. that person. Often that attorney will 
be the public defender. Tbis o. irs 'frequently in cases involving 
Nav4jos, according to .'^za Foy :-.arcum, the- present municipal judged, 
(vol. 1, p. 252) 

Some members o' cciriinui7\. ' dislike this system. One individual 
holding that view test: 



There is no a c: . public defender '^tJstem. in 
San Juan CounL_ lOr] for that matterr liri] the whole 
State of New Mev^ico. Only those who c^jn rifford 
justice go free. (vol^ 3, p. 59) 

Judge Marcum testified at the^open meeting thaL Navajos in his 
courtroom had often pleaded guilty in cas' > where' he had reason to 
believe that u hey were innocent. He att7.i':utr:J this to a lack of 
understanding of the judicial process. "Ir discussing one case where 
a young Navajo boy wanted to plead guilty, he stated: 
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The boy understood perfect English, but I 
still didn't, feel he knew what he was pleading' 
guilty to. ...That has happened many times, 
(vol. 1, p. 

According to Jucij;e Mavcum, under these and similar circtimstances, 
he often refuses to tike a guilty ^plea and advises the individual to 
contact an attorney or public defender. The judge described his role 
as "making sure tha-: they are accorded their rights and know what they 
are pleading to.'' (vol. 1, p. 255) 

When a felony 1:> involved, the case is automatically sent to the 
Eleventh Judicial District Court f or New^exico located at Aztec, the 

county_seatL5 T^lstrirx-Couxtr^ig^h FrankT^. Zinn, stated in an inter- 

vlew~that he w&5 moriz careful in appointing an attorney for an indigent 
Indian than for ai^ycne else because they had more difficulty understand- 
ing what was q:j±v^^ on during tri^lr 
^ .. - 

'f/e have had bug] rijcj. situations where, from a lack of 
unders i ^ Ddijr,' J , Navajo people have pleaded guilty 
to crime:^ t/i^-f ';<.ven't committed.. You have to 
dig real deepj to make sure they understand 
what they are doing. 

This was further corroborated by a Navajo who stated at the open 
meeting: ' 

Tco ^ Navajos have pleaded guilty to 
v.aiui'Ai^ charges without really understanding 
ti'r. consequences, without really having 
a . ess to , adequate legal representation and 
wx":hout really knowing what they are getting 
into. I have seen many brothers and sisters 
pleaded guilty in manyL cases to charges that 
they didn't even violate. (vol. 3, p. 56} 

Judpe. Zinn commented that to help promote xinderstanding during 
Judicial proceedings, a full-time professional translator was available 
at all times in his courtroom. He expressed his disfavor with having 
nunprofessloui^ls translate for defendants in a court of law: 




74. judge Frank B. Zinn, interview in Aztec, N. Hex., Aug, 2, 1974. 
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It is a, rotten idea. You don't know what he 

is going to say nor do you know how good Jh^^s . t 
This business of interpreting isn*'t simply a 
matter of understanding both languages. He also : ^ 

has to have some sense , because Navajo is air ' ^ 

idiomatic language like Zuni and other languages 
in oar area. 
' J . ■ 

There is no literal translapion for some of these 

foolish things we say on the bench; and this pro 

forma advice of rights doesn't mean a blasted 

thing unless it is carefully translated. (vol. 

3, p. 88) ... . . 

At the municipal court level, Judge Marcum' testified that all 
translation is donB by trustees at the jail. In cases of extreme 
difficulty, a Navajo woman who yorks for the court usually interprets 
for defendants. ^ 

Some legal assistance to low-income 'families in ^ari Juan County 
is also provided through the Economic Opportunity Council, the locat 
community action agency. Howard L. Graham, an attorney who works with 
the agency, noted that the number of Navajos that come in to seek 
assistance is limited because ^of their difficulty in communicating 
with Anglos. He also pointed out that it is a natural phenomenon for 
people with a different language from the majority to. feel more com- 
fortable with people who can communicate with them in their mother 
toague, especially when they are under emotional stress and pressure 
as people seeking legal advice often are. For this reason, he added, 
many Navajos prefer to go tosthe DNA office in Shiprock.'^ 

DNA, Navajo Legal Services, is funded. mainly by the Federal Office 
of Economic Opportunity (OEO) . At- the.rpresent time, DNA has Jl attorneys 
on its staff. 0E5, however, has -placed certain restrictions on the 
type of cases that DNA can handle. Additionally, all clients must meet 
DNA*s financial criteria. ^Only civil cases |can be undertaken by the 
DNA. When a Navajo is arrested off the reservation for a criminal 
offense, DNA services are not usually availaljle to him. (vol. 3, p. 281) 

1 The municipal court in Farmington has concurrent jurisdiction with 
the magistrate court' for all misdemeanor cases other than high mis- 
demeanors. According to Judge Roy Marcum, Farmington residents vf^o 
are involved in a judicial proceeding will, in all probability, appear 
in municipal court, as it handles the greatest case5.oad and has 
jurisdiction up to $300 and/or 90 days im^jail-. Because of allegations 
that Navajos in Farmitigton were fined often and assessed greater fines 

75. Howard L. Graham, interview in Farmington, N. Mex., June 26, 1974. 
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than their Anglo counterparts for similar violations, Commission staff 
undertook a comprehensive study of the fines and sentences assessed 
by the municipal court for a period ranging from July 1973 to June 
1974. The study was limited to ten misdemeanor categories having 
the greatest number of cases. These include: drinking in public, . 
illegal possession of alcohol, disturbing the peace, driving while 
intoxicated (DWI) , other traffic violations, disorderly conduct, 
public afxray, loitering, assault and battery, and shoplifting. (See 
Appendix A) 

During this period. Native Americans were overrepresented in the 
number that , were assessed monetary f ines. Of the 627 individuals whb 
were fined, 494 or 79 percent, were Indians. Table 1 in Appendix A 
indicates that the number of Native Americans fined was significantly 
largcir :;han any other racial/ethnic 'group in all the 10 categories 
studied with the exception of other, traffic violations. In this 
category,' there was an equal number of tines for both Anglos and 
Indians. 

The exact figures, reflected by Table 1, show the following: 
drinking "in public had a total number of 92 fined, 89 of whom were 
Indians. In this category, the number of Anglos arrested for drinking 
in public is negligible while Native Americans comprise j99 percent of 
those arrested. Lieutenant Rodgers attributes this to ^he fact 
Indians were not allowed to drink inside local bars xmtil 1957. Since* 
liquor was not allowed on the reservation, Indians were forced to 
consume all their liquor -before going home. (vol. 1, p. 187) 

For illegal possession of alcohol, there was a fairly even 
distribution. Of the 69 fined," 26 were Indians, 24 were Anglos, 18 
were Spanish Americans, and 1 was black. The assessment of fines was 
also equally distributed. Of the 26 fined for disturbing the peace, 
a substantial number were Indians and only four were non-Indian. In 
the category of driving while intoxicated .(DWI), 69 of the 84 fined 
were Indians as compared to 12 Anglos. Those receiving the highest 
fines for DWI were disproportionately Indians as 44 were fined in the 
range of $150-$199 as compared to five Anglos and one Spanish American. 
In addition, 20 Indians were fined $200 or more as opposed to 4 Anglos 
and 1 black for this offense. (See Appendix A, Table i) 

In the category including reckless and careless driving offenses, 
and classified as other traffic violations, there were a total of 22 
individuals fined. Ten Anglos, 10 Indians, "knd 2 Spanish Americ&ns 
were fined. A total of 92 were assessed a fine for disorderly con- 
duct. Of these, 80 were Navajos. The highest fine in this category 
for Anglos was $49 while the highest fine for Indians was -$149. Public 
affray also has an overrepresentation of Indians as 75 of the 91 fined 
were Navajos. The highest fine for all groups was wltbin the same 
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$50-$99. Those detained for loitering include 48 Indians and 9 Anglos 
for a total of 57. . In assault and battery, 17 were fined and lb of 
these were iljnericaTi" Indians. Of those fined for shoplifting, 54 
were Indians, 6 were Anglos, 5 were Spanish Americans, ,and 1 was 
black. The highest fine assessed in four cases was $100-$149. And 
in all four cases, it was an Indian who received the fine. (See 
Appendix A, Table 1) 

Judge Roy Marcum refuted the allegations that Native Americans 
were fined more often and received higher fines thar^ any other racial 
or ethnic group. Judge Marcum labeled the allegation as "ridiculous 
and stated that he didn't know what the practice was prior to the time 
he was elected but that he was impartial in the assessment of fines, 
(vol. 1, pp. 256-257) . ^ 

Staff investigation of the police ledger and the municipal court 
records also indicated that more Native Americans served time in the 
city jail than did any other group. Of the 154 individuals who served__ 
time in. jail pursuant to municipal court decisions for the period of 
July 1973 to June 1974, a tbtal of 148 or 95 percent were Indians. 
As Table 2 in Appendix A ^hows, in 6 of the 10 categories, i.e., drink- 
" ing in public, illegal possession of alcohol, public affray, loitering, 
assault and battery, and shoplifting, the majority of those who served 
time were Indians. The category of disturbing the peace had a total 
of two individuals and one of these was an Indian. Of the 17 who 
were arrested for driving while intoxicated, 16 were Native Americans, 
as were 16 of the 17 who were in Jail for disorderly conduct. In 
other traffic violations there were six Indians' among the nine serving 
time in jail. 

In 8 of the 10 categories, the highest number of days to be served 
was assigned to an Indian. In one of the categories, there was an 
equal number of Anglos and Indians serving the same time. In the 
other categories, Indians received a sentence of 30 days while only 
one Anglo had to serve this sentence. 

These findings may be due to the fact that it is a common practice 
in the Farmington municipal court to allow individuals who are sentenced 
to serve a number of days to convert these to a money sum and pay this 
amount to the court in lieu of serving time in Jail. . ( j1. 1, pp.^ , 
253-354) 



76. Judge Roy Mazcim took office as municipal judge on Mar. 18, 1974. 
The s^tudy covered a period ranging .from July 1973 to June 1974. 
» 
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5e.JJarcum responded to these fxudings by explaining that 
under the pfes^rrtr-system, individuals who are freed are released upon 
signing an agreement to pay tlie fine; if they fail to do so within a 
reasonable time, then a bench warrant will be issued and they will 
have to ..serve time ii^ jail. 77 According to Judge Marcum: 

This couUd account for more of the Navajos 



serving 



■r.ime.on bench warrants because more 



of the Nkvajos don't pay the fine than do the 
whites I have encountered since I have been 
jadge. [(vol. 1, pp. 258-259)": J' 



Witnesses.al^o indicated that few if any Navajos serve on petit 
and grand juries. The present system for selecting jurors for peti't 
jury for the district court in San Juan County consists^of choosing " 
at random lO^percent . of the registered voters from the last general 
election. These names are obtained by taking every tenth name' on 
the precinct lists beginning with a different number each time. 
Each name is then placed on a slip of paper and placed In a master 
jury wheel from which ^e names are drawn as needed. According to 
Emma Jean Hottell, district clerk of San Juan County, since the 
State passed a law\ in July 1973 abolishing most of the exemptions 
under which individuals could be excused from service, the excuses 
offered for requesting non-service are being scrutinized very closely, 
tor examp.,13, if illness is used as an excuse, then a doctor's cer- 
tificate is required; and often the doctor will be called by the 
clerk to determine ineligibility. Languace is a valid excuse only 
if it can be proven that the individual in question is actually unable 
to comprehend English. 78 

According to an analysis of jury selections by Commission staff 
for the year 19/3-74, a total of 3,005 names were selected, which 

^' \ ■■■ .' 



77. A "bench warrant" is a warrant\issued by the court itself or "from 
the bench" for the attachment or arrest of a person 

Of contempt or where an indictment^^ ^"^^l/l^^^ 

%:reT.%t^V°^' ^ Biac^:^^^^ 

78. Emma Jean Hottell, district clf>r-)r c.„ t ^ 

Aztec, N. Mex ^ua 2 Toyf I " County, interview in 

(Supp. IsvT) ^-"ex. Stats. Ann. ch. 19, sl(2) 
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represents 10 percent of the registered voters in the, San Juan County 
precincts. Of ^:he total, 357 (11.9 percent) were from voting precincts 
on the Navajo ^Reservation; for all practical purposes, it can be assumed 
that they were N^-vajbs. Of 3,005 names, 374 were dravm from master 
jury wheel. Seventy eight or approximately 21 percent were f ^ ::n 
reservation precincts. However, only eight or about 10 perctat of 
those drawn from the reservation precincts actually served on a jury 
during the year. 

Jodge Zinn testified at the open meeting that one of tfie problems — 
that Indians face in serving is that to be a juror, one must be able to 
read and write English. Given th^ situation in San Juan County where 
there is such a diversity in the languages spoken, he added, it is 
almost impossible to accommodate jurors with multiple transactions, 
(vol. 3, p. 70) Therefore, in San Juan County, if a potential juror Is 
unable to communicate in English (most of whom are Navajos), he or she 
is excused from jury service. 

Judge Zinn and his staff undertook a survey to determine how t^iany 
Indian jurors actually participated in trials during the "i'a'ist 18 montha 
(January 1973 to June 1974). They discovered that there.-^e;;r^ JO,, cri^ 
trials conducted during that period and that only 11 Indians served on 
these juries. (vol. 3, pp. 71-72) -^^^ 

The grand jury is selected by using very much the same system as is 
used in selecting petit jurors. In January 1973, of the 25 people who 
were qualified to serve on the grand jury, only three or 12 percent, were 
of Indian origin, In June of 1973, of the 20 who qualified, only two or 
10 percent, were Native Americans. 79 

The redress of grievances through the courts has a major inipact 
on the quality of justice produced by the entire criminal justice 
system. Some Navajos, however, believe that the courts do not offer 
effective redress. Instead, there appears to be a pervasive sense of 
futility concerning the **white iuan*s system of justice" among Navajos 
living in the Farmington area. This sense of. futility is perhaps best 
typified by the^recent trial of the three Anglo youths accused of murdering- 
three Navajos. ^ . 



79. The jury lists of the District Court for San Juan County were used 
to obtain the names of those, who stjrved on the grand jury* The 
> identification of those individuals who were of Indian origin was 
obtained from the personal knowledge of the P.istrict Clark Erma 
Jean Hottell, since no formal designation by race is made on the 
courthouse records. 

<' 

Bi 
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In early May 1974, Lhree Anglp teenagers were arrested by the 
.Farmington polica and subsequently charged with the murders of three 
Navajo men. ' The case was ultimately turned over to Byron Caton for. 
prosecution. At the open meeting Mr. Caton remarked that after examining 
the evidence and because of the nature of the case/he had filed a 
motion seeking to have the two 16-yeat olds tried as adults. The third 
suspect was 15 years old and could not be tried as kn adult under any 
circumstances. (vol. 3, p. 212) 

On June 7, 1974, a hearing was conducted before District Judge 
Frank B. Zinn at the county seat., in Aztec to determine what action should 
be brought against the three' youths accused of the triple sliying. The 
prosecutor had attempted to have two of the youths tried astaaults. His' 
motion was subsequently denied as the New Mexico Juvenile Code requires 
that before a 16-year ol-l can be tried as. an adult, it must proven ' 
that he is not amenable |o treatment in a psychiatric institution. 80 
The youths were examlned'nby three psychiatrists who testified at the 
hearing that in their professional '^bplnion they were not insane 
according to New Mexico law and that they did not Require hospitalization 
m a State hospital. Mr. Caton called the director of the Springer 
School for Boys to the stand, and he testified that they were Amenable to 
treatment. The motion to try the two teenagers as adults was thus denied 
One of the youtKg^ pleaded guilty, tjie other two were tried and found 
guilty. (vol. 3, p. 214) - /. ^ 

^According to Mr. Caton: " 

They, were convicted of wurder by torture, which r 
under our code, is a delinquency act. It is a 
delinquency act, the same as illegal possession of 
alcohol K/ouid jbe a delinquency act. 

The juvenile code does not distinguish between 
the acts. They were convicted of murder hy 
torture and they were ordered to custody of the 
boys school at Springer, to remain there until 
the authorities in Springer determined they ^ 
would be released. (vol. 3, p. 214) 

The youths must remain at Springer at least until they are 18, but not 
beyond their 2ist birthday. 

Mr. Caic/n testified that he was c satisfied with the ^ilt^omE and 
stated that he felt that New Mexico needed to adopt a model sentencing 
coc^ definition of dangerous persons: . ' • 



80. N. Mex. Stats. Ann. ^ch. 13, §14 (27) (1973) 

82, ^ V- 
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' ' IP 'a juvenile, whatever his age, falls within the 
'defir^ition of a dangerous person, a person who is 
likely to coipmit a crime involving violence to , 
another person, ^we would have the qption to tr&risfer 
him into the adult division of our court system and ^ 
handle him ther&, (vol. 1, p, 221), 

The feeling of witnesses at the open meeting was one of anger at 
thie sentences that the teenagers received after being convict-d of the 
munaers. Mr. Caton commented that it was unlikely that the youths would 
evet be bound over 'for adult criminal prosecution because o'' a recent 
New Mexico d^ath penalty law which would require mandatory >. ai 
:punishment: if they were convicted /. In his words, there "i-^ v ntero- 
plation of °any punishment ."81 : " ' 

.Perhaps the most significant observation made'by Navajo witne:sses at- 
the open meeting concerning the administration of justice in Farmington 
and San Juan County is their lack of confidence in officials who administer 
Che laws. Many" segments of the Navajo community, for example, are convinced 
tiiat law .enforcement of ficials are not sufficiently responsive to their^- 
needs. This/laclk: of cdnfidence is also directed at the.courts. To some, 
tirls l^ack of confidence has reached crisis proportions. 

It is difficult to overstate the importance of the relationship 
between the police and the community, especially the minority community • 
Police officers by the very nature of their work are required to deal 
/.effectively \f±t}\ all segments of the population. In Farmington, this is 
not always true. /> / 

: Police work is often complicated by the fact that policemen 'must 
deal with people who are often threatening and vulnerable, who are under 
tension, and who are* sometimes confused. Cojisequently , police actioh, :^ 
both indiviaually and c^UectiVely, has a dipct impact on a person. ' ^ 

1 ■ - Pii^Tylp^ -but th^: ]^ ^d-^i-scr-etion. Xhe-of tea-iiompJJ.cai:^^ 

.l^ enr<}rc^met\i^, communiVy "service, and judicial functions within a 

^^panufTi ty is^ forajidableVtasic ev^. under- the^:^ of curcumstances. These 
'functions can be^^adermined by a lack,of understanding or a basic distrust 

__of bt^ch the police and. the,^ct)urts - In many respects, this is the situation 
i^f^riii^ZP^ri\is-a^v±s the Navajo^ community. It is averwhelmingly a 
prc^blem of relations between the Navajo people and^the whole system re- 
lacing j:o lav-enfoccement and the courts. Information, received by the 
Adt>i^ory Committee suggests that many Navajos- do-n5t believe that the 
police or the "courts in Farmington are the protectors of their rights. 



• ,32. Byrori Cat'cn, interview ^in Farminqton, N. Me^.\, July 18, 1974. 
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ALCOHOLIC REHABILITATION AND THE DELIVERY OF 
MEDICAL SERVICES TO/NAVAJOS IN THE 
FARMINGTON AREA: THE UNMET NEEDS 



Alcohol abuse and alcoholism and- inadequate medical services 
have become literally life and death issues among the Navajo people. 
Complaints 'received by the Advisory Comml^ttee and Commission staff, and 
voiced by pai:ticipants in the open meetitig, underscored what are probably 
the most important concern^ among Navajos living in the Farmington area. 

^ ' . ^ ' ^ . \ 

Many private citizens and some public officials at the open ineeting 
suggested that the city of Farmington has not responded to these issues 
in any meaningful way. City officials and a number of community leaders 
have taken the position that 'either the problems do not exist or \that 
the city has neither the funds nor the personnel to signif icantly\ 
alleviate these problems. ITo many Navajos, hofte^ver, these problems ^ 
cannot be put off so lightly. 



r The gravity of the present situation is typified by th^f6llowing 
statements made at the ope^ meeting: ^-^-^ 



Alcoholism, we looH at it as being the number one 
killer of Navajo people in San Juan County. In fact, 
because of alcohol / a certain section of highway be- 
tween Farmington and the reservation has been called 
by the white people ofyiffiis county as 'Slaughter - 
Alley' because so mariy Navajo drunks are killed there m 
(vol. 1, p. 47) 



At thfs moment, I do not feel competent that I ban 
ser:u one single Nivajo patient to any doctor with a 
Medicaid card' rere\and feel assured that this card 
will be honor ed.^ (vol. 2, p. 51) 
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I am aware of some surveys that have been done by 
individuals in the last copgle of years .which 
revealed that many doctors are hostile to the idea 
of taking Navajo patients .... In general, private 
medical care is available to Navajos only on a 
very limited basis in Farmington. (vol. 3, p. 
151) 

Wilbert Tsosie, a member of the Coalition for Navajo Liberation, 
told the Advisory Committee of the situation at the ShiprocK PubliCj 
Health Service/Indian Health Service (PHS) Hospital located on the ! 
Navajo Reservation: 

Shiprock PHS Hospital should be forced to close 
down until decent services and decent facilities 
are implemented. The PHS unit in Shiprock, as it 
now stands, is an insult to the Navajo Nation. 

(vol. 1, p. 44) ' ' A 

Another witness, discussing the provision of medical and health 
care to Navajos, said: 

...existing health facilities on the reservation are- 
badly understaffed and overcrowded, and given the 
fact that .. .private facilities off the reservation 
may well be unavailable to Navajos this poses a 
very: threatening picture to the health and well- 
being of the Indian population throughout this 
area. (vol. 3, pp. 152-153) 

One of the i&st critical issues to emerge out of the open meeting;, 
was the lack of any effective program in Farmington or on the reserva- 
tion, to deal with the tremendous alcohol-abuse among Navajos. Witnesses 
at ithe open meeting noted that there are no detoxif icatioyor rehabili- 
tation centers of any kind in the city or in the countyy^And there is 
little or no citizen input as far as seeking solutionyto the problems 
of alcoholism in San Juan County and Farmington. One/wltness asserted; 

There is no concern from the city governments nor 
from the mayor, nor for that matter, from. the Statey 
or tribal leadend; they don't sit down and try to 
talk alternatives and seek new~soliitions-"to the 
alcohol-atuse problem. . .that is so prevalent in 
Farmington. (vol, 1, pp. 48-49) 

Winnie Heron, former field representative fqr the New Mexico 
ite Commission on Alcoholism, was asked by the Advisory Committee 
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whether the commuTiity of '^FamdLngton was supportive of^ rehabilitative 
services for alcoholics. She replied: 

No, I don't think they, have supported rehabilitative 
. services for elcohclism. I don't think they have 
'supported it for the Anglo, nor, do I think they 
have supported it for the Navajo. ^ (vol.. 2, p. 30) ^ 

"A review of the Farmington police records by Cbraniission staff 
revealed the magnitude of the alcohol-abuse problem among Navajos. 
Over a 5-year period (1969-1973), for example, nearly 21,000 Navajos 
were arrested by Farmington Police. Slightly more than 
85 percent of those arrested were for alcohol-related gffenses. / 
Since the passage of the Detoxification Act in 1973, approximately 
4,000 protective custody cases have been handled by the city police. 
More than 90 percent of the cases involve Navajos.'82 

While generally agreeing with the intent of the Detoxification 
Att, many witnesses felt that it has actually made the problem worse. 
Lt. Don Rodgars of the Farmington Police Departipent believed that the 
act has proved to be harmful to alcoholics because, "It iskilling them 
off. "83 As soon as a person is sober, he said, he is"^ released and 
consequently does not have enough time for his "system to dry out.V 
Under the old procedures, alcoholics were kept in the Jail, fed properly, 
and kept away from alcohol for several days. 84 

It should be noted that this department concurs with 
the Qhvious objectives of the act in its treating of 
alcoholism as an illness and not a crime. However, 
it is likewise obvious that proponents of this bill 
have failed to research' jail sta^tistics on recidivism 
and delirium tremor rates, and have consequently over- 
looked some serious obstacles to implementing the 
bill (vol. 1, p. 153) 

One serious criticism of; the act is that while it encourages the 
development of detoxification centers, the State has provided almost nc 
money to make these centers operational. 85 In this context. Judge 

.52. 17. 5. Commission on Civil ' Rights , Southwestern Regional Office, - 
The Administration of Justice in Farmington and San Juan County - 
An Interim Report (Aug. 1974) . See also Appendix A. ^ 

i ' .. ' . . 

Lt. Don Rodgers, interview in Farmington Police Department, Farmington, 
N. Hex., July 18, 1974. 

84. ' Ibid. , ^ . 

85. Wilbur D~. Connelley , outreach supervisor, New^Mexico^ Cotmission on 
Axcoholism, interview in Albuquerque, N. Mex., June 28, 1974. 
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Roy Marcum, municipal court judge for the city of Farmington, commented: 

J think the legislature made a lot of mistcikes when 
they made a la'^ and then provided no money and pro- 
visions to take care of these persons /ho are 
actually ill. (^^ol . If p. 263) 

^ Although some of the witnesses criticized the State for not \ 
providing funding at a sufficient level to develop detoxification 
centers, others criticized the lack of action ac the local level. 
Mrs. Heron, for example, felt that the main problem in trying to combat 
the alcoholism situation is the attitude of Anglos in Farmington: 

First of allf the aommurdty is not well educated on the 
problems of alcoholism r and there are very definite 
stigmas attached to anyone known as an alcoholic • 
^The community's^ fear of this unknown quantity has led 
Farmington citizens to ignore the alcohol problems 
in the hope that they will disappear .^^ 

Shu also believed that thd corruaunity had a very negative attitude 
toward the idea of a halfway house in Farmington'. ^any Anglos, she 
felt, oppose this type of facility in t^ lr neighborhoods becausiiv 
they believe that L'^jch a place would house perpetually drunk people 
which, in turii, wculd ci;eate. many social problems and public safety 
hazards. Mrs. Heron emphasized that this fear was largely unfounded 
because, unlike a detoxification center, a halfway facility does not 
.house inebriated people, but people who have dried out and are seeking 
rehajilitative treatment. ^7 " * 

Although there has been a general lack of official initiatives, 
there, are a number of progr^^ns operating in the area specifically designed 
to help those people having problems with alcohol abuse and alcoholism. 
The Municipal Court Rehabilitation Program (MCRP) , for example, has provided 
alcoholic Counseling services for court defendants pn a volunteer basis 
since 1970. There are also a number of Icjcal groups concerned with 
alcoholism, the most notable being Alcoholics Anonymous . On the re- 
servation, the Office of Navajo Econoinic Opportunity (ONEO) , funded in 
part by the Navajo Tribe, operates an Alcoholic Education and Rehabili- 
tative Program on the reservation. 



56.^' Cletis (Winnie) Heron, interview in Farmington, N. Max., July 30, 1974. 
87 . Ibid. ' 

87 =• - 
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In Noveinber 1971, with considerable impetus trom the KCRP, the 
To tab Council on Alcoholism of. San Juan County,^ Inc., (TCA) was formed 
by a. number of concerned citizens tq^^av;omote public education, pre- 
vention of alcoholism, and alcoholic' r'ehabilitation, In 1973 the TCA 
became an affiliate of the Association of Halfway House Alcoholism 
Programs of North America and also the National Council on Alcoholism. ; 

In August 1972 the New Mexico CommiSs^lor. on Alcoholism established 
a field office in Farmlngton to help the co . .ty develop j^rograms to 
combat alcoholism. However, because of receui. '"rjnding cutbacks, the 
Commission on Alcoholism has been forced to ct ' much of its field ' 
activity. Early in 1974 the Commission's fiel3 o . a in Farmington was 
officially closed. S8 ^ 

Perhaps one of the a. 3t controversial pro;raii ^/ i to tlTe" 

treatment of alcohol abunc \ Farmington is Mur cijN^"^ ':o. t^ -l^habilita- 
tion Program (MCRP) . The p:»r .am was InitiatBc t' e S. a .--v-ti- Episcopal 
Mission in Farmington and lur- or^erates through i.: :; municipal Cvourt. 
The director of the program \e ;:oinred by the: municipal corrt judge 
with the approval of the cL...- council. 

. On December 12, 1970, tl.a program was reco^ized by tne city as 
an integral parf of the municipal court. Funding for the MCRP became 
available through' an erploratory 2-year pilo." grant from a private 
foundation in May 1972. (The grajit was renewed for another 2 years 
in May 1973). In July 1972, the city of Farmington budgeted $1,500 
annually to the MCRP. The program has been extended through 1975.89 ^ 

, Since its inception, the MCKP has provided counseling services to 
more than 3,000 individuals incarcerated in the mun:*cipal jail. The 
vast majority ,iave beeu Navajos. An additional 300 individuals who 
have been convicted of driving while intoxicated (DWI) have been 
assigned to spe::ial courses required by the judge. These classes begin 
every second morlh ar.d crnsist of four evening sessions. Althou^^ more 
than 40 percent of thot-e assigned to DWI classes were Na.ajo, no pro- 
visic - :as .mad*^ to conow-f: classes in Navajo for those, who are non- 
Eng"^ ' i;; --speaking. Another 160 individuals nave bean referred to State- 
ope: vced detoxification centers located in .Mbuquerque and Rosvrell.90 



88. Ibid. 

■ ' ' ■■ /' ■ ■ 

89. Farmington^ N. Max., 'Municipal Court, M CRP - Munlj: ? al Court .^ehabllitati 
Program: A Review 1970-1974 (Mf^rch 1, 1j74) by jRc-Xrt c Parks, pp. '2-3. 

90. Ibid. . ' ' 
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In May 197^^ Judge Roy Marcum recommended to the city council that 
MCRP be terminated. He belie' id that the program was ineffective, . 
especially in terms of repeaters who completed the course and yet 
returned to co\irt for alcohol-related crinies. In an article in the 
Farmlngton Daixy Times , Judge Marcum stated: 

What I feel ds needed in regard to crimes / which 
not only incl'de driving ^hile intoxicated but 
a:ss&uXt and battery, larceny, and marijuana ii7- 
vodvment is puni'yhment.91 « 

In place ot the MCRP, Judge Mercum recommended that all persons 
arrested for alcohol-related crimes be placed und^r a probation officer 
who would have direct control over their behavior. He ai«»o fei*: that 
monies should be used ::o establish a detoxification center, in 
Farmin^ton where alcoholics cotild obtain help before they commit crimes 
and come in contact with the court .92 — - ^ 

Bob Parks, then director j>f _MCRP-,--todir^issue with Judge Marcum* s 
recommendation, stating tKat cinca the judge had been in office only 
2 months, he was not qualified to pass Judgment over the program nor 
did he take any initiat:'ves to Ccireiully examine the program. Aftr-ir 
some deliberation the city c 'onnil decided to refund the program in 
June 1974. Mr. Parks, nowever, vas subsequently terminated as 
director of the MC^P by Judge Marcum. At the time of the open meeting 
in late- August 1974, MCRP ^as not functioning because of insufficient 
staff. 

The Tot ah Council oh Ao-coholism (TCA) at its inception debated 
the ne^d for the detoxification center in San Juan Cotmty and the 
feasibility cf its esMblishment , The need was i.c^.cluded to be 
supportable; its realization ir. the foreseeable future was not, 
largel, for reai^bns of its <^.;;penf. .. Accepting this limitacion, TCA 
deterfitilued that the establi ..iment of a co-educa^ional halfway house was 
more realistic. TCA began negoti.dt;on3.»wlth San Juan County for the 
transfer of approximately two acras of land adjacent ^.c San Juan 
Hospital fo^r the construction :*f ^ hallway house. The TCA *r-xa also 
asked, the Farmington city cou^.ci] "ro consider . leasirir to 1. . Totah 
Council a tract of land equivalent to that provided V,y the county. This 
would be used to accommodate a TCA halfway house, San- Juan Mental 
Health Service Headquarters, and a small office building for San Juan 
Citizens Against Drug Abuse » While the city has ocom:^tted the land, 

91. Farmington Daily Times , "?Sarc 3m Opposes Re Program" May 30, 1974 

92. Ibid. ^ 
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the facility has not been constructed. The hold-up, according to 
Mr. Parks (now the current executive secretary for TCA) , is the 
location of the land. The Totah Council wants a good environment 
and not a site located near the slums and the city dump. 93 

Mr. Parks, himself a former alcoholic, told the New Mexico 
Advisory Committee that a massive public education program is needed 
in Farmlngton to relieve the major problems caused by alcoholism: 

What I mean by education is the communication, in 

an exhaustive way, of the nature of alcohol, alcohol 

abuse, alcoholism, and the effects thai^^the-usB^f 
alcohol has on every^aspect—cff^fJie^ individual's life. 
" (vol .^2r-p .'--:^8y ' ^ 

Regarding the problem among Navajos, he said, a great deal of this 
educational work must begin with family education. The reason for 
this emphasis, is that while the Navajo family structure is very 
cohesive, pressm^es from the family group on the individual member 
suffering from alcoholism are not apt to be very strong. Consequently, 
the dependence on alcohol becomes very difficult to break, he said, 
(vol. 2, p. 38) 

Another way to counter the admittedly difficult problem of 
alcohol abuse and alcoholism in Farmington woul^ be to establish a 
sleep-in facility. Mr. Parks pointed out that such a facility would 
serve mainly as a place where people can come or be brought by police 
to sleep it off. The facility, ideally, would also provide some 
kind of medical <?ervice. But above all, he added, they would receive 
sympathetic handling by people who care, a situation that does not now 
exist. (vol. 2, p. 39) 

The cost of such a facility, according. to Mr. Parks, would depend 
on its size. He felt that the city of Farmington could easily make 
use of a sleep-in facility that could accommodate up to as many as 
50 persons, both men and women, every night. (vol. 2, p. 40) 

Mayor Mario Webb, in his testimony before the Advisory Committee, 
made the following observations regarding the establishment of a 
sleep-in facility and detoxification center in Farmington: 

It has been suggested that f?ieep-in facilities... 
i>o utilized rather than city ''facilities [the 

I - . . . 



93. Bob Parks, interview in Farmington, N. Mex., July 15, 1974. 
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municipal jail] . . . .We must remewber t.^iat 
regardless of in^are we take them they are 
inebriated persons and are sometimes often 
very violent. They are' going to have to 
be protected . from the 'iselves. Under the law, 
as we understand it, regardless of the type 
,;;f of ^acllltirGS7'''^Rey^ will have to be ^released 

^ '^'^J' "within 12 hours unless they volunteer to 

i sleep in,,,, (vol, 3, p, 23) 

i I. ' 

This, he felt, would merely duplicate costs and facilities that the 
city already provides . 

Mayor Webb also noted that \qn the b^sis of testimony he had 
heard during the two days of open meetings : 

[We are], going beyond the. sleep-in facility. 
We are approaching the concept of a detoxifica- 
tion center and I understand there are already 
two or three in the State at the present time ^ ^ 
and that such a center requires a great deal of 
money,,, and professional assistance to put it 
together, (vol, 3, p, 23) 
I 

Mayor Webb could not propose any long-range solutions to very 
/real problems: , 

I really don*t have ^ solution, I do propose, 
as we discussed in the last couple of days, that 
maybe a joint venture with the Navajo Tribe 
would be possible, but I don't tH:^nk the city 
of Jp'armingt.^n i«s adequately funded or has 
access to resources or personnel to do it by 
itself, (vol, 1, p, 23) 

Despite the intensity of fe ^.lings towards alcohol abuse and 
alcoholism, particularly among ajos, the problems go much deeper - 
As Richard Hughes, an attorney fcr DNA, noted: 

Alcoholism among N^vajos is a pervasive and very 
profound problem. It is not cioing to be solved in 
rehabilitation centers and a meeting, J don't know 
if there is any way to repair the psychological 
. damage to a rape that has simply lost its place, to 
people who simply have lost their identity and 
know they are in a society that , has no place for 
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tfiem*. I don't know if that damage can ever 
be repaired . And. it Is very unfortunate that our 
society has made access to alcohol so easy*,. a 
solace for these people who can't face the grim 
and very unhappy reality of the situation. But 
' I do know that... the deplorable brutality that 
\. " is done to Navajo alcoholics who are fed this 
poison until they become little more i.^an 
animals ^nd whose worse instincts are cultivated 
by bar owners and operators . That/ it seems to 
me. Is an evil that can and should be attacked 
with all the vigor than anyone can bring to 
bear. ...(vol. 3/ pp. 160-161) 

Closely relaced to the problems of alcohol abuse and alcoholism 
among the Navajo people in Farmington is the critical issue of health 
care services, or, in some cases, the lack of it. 

Ideally, the Navajo people in the Farmington area can avail 
themselves to twc^c hospitals : the San Juan Hospital, a private , non- 
profit institution located. in Farmington, and the Public Health Service/ 
Indian Health Service (PFS; Hospital, located 30 miles away in 
Shiprock. Gerald Conley, ' chief administrator of. the Shiprock fucility, 
noted that the PHS hospital is iiiadequa'tely staffed and underfunded 
and is not easily accessible to the Navajo people living bc-h on and 
off the reservation. (vol. 2, p. 92) .The San Juan Hospital is a 
private institution and for the mibst part , economically prohibitive 
to indigent Navajos. 

Statistics alone cannot give the whole picture of the pre : 
health care situation in the county. It also depends to a lat^ 
■extent upon the attitudes of the people in pharge of providing hea?*' 
care services. Although private physiciarts in Farmington and San 
Juan County are aware of the health problems amiong Navajos, there is 
also a tendency to ignore them. Furthermore, despite the critical 
nature of the problem, there appears to be little or no cooperation 
between medical facilities and personnel on the reservation and the 
private, medical community in Farmxngton. 



94. Susan Bogle, A Review of Potential^ Professional and Community Support 
for a Comprehensive Real th Clinic, San Juan Countij /New Mexico . 
Resources Development Internship Program, Western Interstate Commission 
for Higher Education (Boulder, Colo., 1973), p. 15. 
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In 1973 the medical community serving San Juan County consisted 
of 70 doctors and 18 dentists, vapst of whom were concentrated in the 
Farmipgton area. Of the 70 doctors, - there were 3 in the community 
of Aztec and 16 at the PHS Hospital at Shiprock.95 

San Juan Hospital is a private institution on lease to medical 
doctors who practice in the community. Presenrly, the facility has 
113 beds; an average daily census of 65 patients or about 5,000 
annual admissions; and an average inpatient stay of 5 days duration. 
The hospital offers outpatient x-ray, laboratory, physical therapy, 
emergency room service, cystoscopy room, urology unit, coronary and 
cardiac equipment , but no geriatric facilities or psychiatric staff 
or ward. The institution, at the present time, is being modernized 
and enlarged. 96 

The staff consists of 33 physicians and 185 other medical 
personnel. Each physician lias the responsibility for handling his or 
her own patients regarding payment for services, medication. The 
.hospital has no central billing office. There are nor resident doctors 
nor are there any interns at the hospital. 97 

Th6 overall policy of the hospital is governed by a Corporation 
Membership which conisists of about 40 private citizens drawn fr om 
yariou'^ community organizations in San Juan County. The day-to-day 
affaijs of the corporation are conducted by a Board of Directors 
consisting of nine elected members from the corporation, a member of 
the Board of County Commissioners, the chief and vice-chief of the 
hospital medical staff, and the president of the Hospital Auxiliary. 98 



95. Ibid., p. 16. 

96. r Charles^. Martin, chief administrator, San Juan Hospital, and Gene 
. Kea 

"con , • assistan^r~^dnidrnistrator , interviews in San Juan Hospital, 
Farmington, N. Mex:, Aug ^ 8, 1974. 

97. Ibid.. . 

98. San Juan Hospital, Inc., By-Laws of San Jua^i Hospital, Inc. (May 29 
1974). ' 
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'The Board of Directors has six sta'nding committees: policy and 
finance committee, building and grounds committee, professional committee, 
joint acivisory committee, community relations committee, and trust 
committee. The board also selects and employs the hospital administra- 
tor. /The administrator carries out the policies of the board and its 
var/io^s committees. This person also acts as the "duly authorized 
representative'' of the governing board in all matters in which the 
bo^rd has not forually designated some other person for that specific 
purp6&e.99 

/ The services provided by these physicians and facilities are 
^^enerally available only to those "capable of paying the applicable 
/ fees. Given the absence of any other viable alternatives, the problem 
of securing medical services acute for low-incpme people and 
Navajos living off \the reservation. One report prepared by a research 
consultantlOO was especially critical of the kinds of medical care ^ 
provided t6 these population groups by the private medical community 
in Farmington and San Juan County: 

The San Juan Hospital is what is often ^referred to as ^ 
a doctor's hospital. It is a private , 'prof it -seeking 
venture. It is not operating with a primary orienta- 
tion for the patient. but to make a profit and to be 
a convenience to the do.ctors and lastly, [to] its 
patients.. 

A health survey indicated that 5.62 percent of the 
■ poor households have had members of the household 
refused hospital admittance because of their in- 
ability to pay. Also, to be admitted to the San 
Juan Hospital requires physician, approval ^ , . • ' ' 
Physicians are skeptical about referring medical 
assistance to patients who might be unable to 

pay.^^^ ' ^ . 

Tim Duran, county director for the State Public Assistance Agency, ,• 
confirmed the above in an* interview with Commission staff. He stated 
that according to the reports he receives from his clients, about 95' 



99. Ibid. See articles v-vi , pp. 5-8. 

100. Dennis Tanner , Preliminary Study for a Comprehensive Health Clinic 
for Low Income Persons of San Juan County, New Mexico , Resources 
Development Internship Program, Pifestern Interstate Commission for , 
Higher E'':'jcation (Boulder, Colo., 1972}. 



101. iLid., p. 4. 
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percent of I the doctors: in Farmington do not accept Medicaid — a \ 
Federal program designed to provide medical treatment to low-income \^ 
people "I as a basis of payment. Mr. Duran also stated that doctors \ 
often usys the excuse that repayments are slow arrd'''create a heavy \ 
paper rWprkload for their staff. \ 

^en Rustad, director of the Economic Opportunity, Council (EOC) , ^ 
^the local community action program for San Juan County, told Commission 
staf-f... that local doctors oppose any hint of "socialized medicine" and, 
in many cases, no longer cooperate with health insurance plans. They 
cite, among other things, he added, delayed payments, inconsistent rates 
for services and payment procedures, as well as professional inter- 
ference as the main reasons for not participating in these programs. 1^3 



102. ^Tim Duran, county director. State Public Assistance Agency, San Juan 
County, interview in Farmingtoni N.Mex., July 16, 1974. 

Note Under the Medicare Program [42 U,S.C. §1395 et seq . (1965)], 
hospi):al insurance is provided free to all eligible recipients. This 
insurknce provides for 100 percent coverage of the first 20 days of 
nursing home care and 100 visits for home health care. The patient 
is responsible for a maximum of $72 for the first 60 days and $18 
per day for the next 30 days. In San Juan County , about 85 percent of 
the Medicare cases maintain this coverage; over 80 percent of these 
recipients are Navajo. 

Medicaid [42 U.S.C. §1396 et seq . (1973) ] benefits are limited ' • 
to persons receiving benefits under certain welfare programs. All 
persons, however, receiving fimtncial assistance are not eligible- 
for ^Medicaid coverage. Medicaid eligibility \may be available to a 
welfare recipient but may not extend to other members of the immediate 
family. Most persons covered by Medicaid are, recipients of financial > 
assistance from either aid to the aged, blind, arid disabled, or to. . 
families with dependent children. ■ ^ / 

According to the State/Health and Social Services ' Department 
(HSSD) , financial assistance in San Juan County varies between 6 and 7 
percent . A large percentage of this assistance goes to Navajos . Given 
the crowded condition^ at Shiprock PHS, it is possible foxoNave.jo 
patients to be admitted to San Juan Hospital for care, and for the 
local facility to recover costs via Title XIX funds. Source:^ / 
Susan Bogle, A Review of Potential Professional and Community Support 
for a Comprehensive Health Clinic, San Juan County/New Mexico , for 
Resources Development Internship Program, Western Interstate Commission 
for Higher Education (Boulder, Colo., 1973). 

103. Ken Rustad, director. Economic Opportunity Council , San Juan County, 
Interview in Farmingtor^ , N. Mex., July 15, 1974. 
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Mr. Duran, at the open meeting, described some of the hardships 
experienced by welfare recipients seeking medical assistance: 

These low-income people have a very hard time to 

find a doctor right here in Farmington, right here 

in San Juan County^ who will honor the Medicaid ■ 

card. The Medicaid card authorizes money from 

our Medicaid fund to pay for their care. So on 

many ^occasions f we have welfare recipients come in 

telling us, 'who will honor my card? I am a sick 

person, I cannot find a doctor that will provide 

the medical attention that I need with this card.' 

(vol. 2, p. 52) ^ ^ ^ _ ^ 



The problem of securing medical services in Farmington remains 
a serious one for Navajos who reside on the reservation and in the 
surrounding "areas off the reservation. Marly doctors in Farmington, 
Mr. Duran stated, often tell him to direct his Navajo recipients to 
go to the hospital at Shiprock, which is 30 miles away, tdvreceive 
free medical care. (vol. 2, p. 53) ' 

One witness, testifying before the State Advisory Committee 
stated: . 

The local San Juan Hospital has refused, continuously , ^ 
services to the Navajos in need of medical attention. 
It is the contention of the San Juan Hospital that! 
Navajos should go to the. . .Public Health Service in 
Shiprock, no maizter how much ^medical attention is ^ ' . 
required. (vol. 1, p. 44) . 

An attorney with the DNA Navajo Legal Services Program .in / 
Window Rock, Ariz., tord ths Advisory Committee that on 'August" ^29 , 1974,* 
the DNA filed a suit on behalf of two Navajo clients in Federal ■ \ ■ 
Court against San Juan Hospital in Farmington. The suit alleged that: 

...San Juan Hospital follows a policy and ^ ' " 

practice of refusing to render emergency 
medical care to Navajos in the Emergency Room/ 
on the same' basis ind to extent it would 
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s.3cender similar care to non-Indians in 
similar circumstances. (vol. 3, p. .149) i04 

There are two specific complaints Included In the suit. One 
complaint concerns a Navajo woman who was taken to the emergency room 
at the San Juan Hospital In February 1974 with multiple stab wounds. 

After being rendered some care, treatment was allegedly terminated 
before her condition stabilized, and she was transferred to^the PHS 
Hospital In Shlprock 30s miles away. The suit alleges that because of 
the subsequent delay In providing life-saving services occasioned by 
this transfer, the patient died after arriving at Shlprock. The suit , 
further alleged; 

...that the transfer to Shiprock was part of 
the policy and practice of the San Juan Hospital 
to refuse care to Navajos. (vol. 3, p. 150) 

The second Incident cited In the suit Involves a Navajo woman 
who was Injured 1-n an -accident. She was Immediately, taken to .the 
emergency room at San Juan Hospital. Upon entering the emergency 
room, she was told that because she was Navajo., she would have to go 
to the PHS Hospital In Shlprock, which was almost twice as far from 
her home. The woman was subsequently hospitalized for several days 
at the Shlprock facility and released. Shortly thereafter, the 
injury developed an infection and her family again took her to the 
San Juan Hosplt^ for treatment. Again, the suit alleges, she was 



104. The emergency room at the San Juan Hospital is often the initial point 
of entry for many new patients into the health delivery cy stem at the 
hospital. At this point, the-fdrrst contact with a doctor is madey To 
be admitted to tfie hospital requires the approval of a physician.^ 
Proof of ability to pay for services is usually requested of the patient 
prior to admittance, ^risis care, involving extreme trauma is usually 
handled by the physicMkn on duty in'^the emergency room on c ts need 
basis. 

In an open court decision rendered on Nov. 15, 1974, U. S. 
District Court Judge Vearle Payne in Albuquerque dismissed the 
$750,000 class action suit against San Juan Hospital, as well as 
denying both temporary and permanent injunctions asking for the 
elimination of discriminatory policies against Hf^avajos by the 
hospital. Penn et.al, v. San Juan Hospital. Inc., Civil No. 74-419 
(p.N.Mex. ; filed^Jan. 7, 1975) . 
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told to go the Shiprock for treatment arid was not allowed to see a 
doctor. The suit alleges that this practice was part of the overall 
policy of the hospital to refuse care to the. Navajos in the emergency 
room. (vol. 3, d. 151) v 

^ / • • 

Stressing the severity of the health care situation for Navajos 
in the Farmington and San Juan County area, Claudeen Arthur, an attorney 

with the DNA., stated: , 

\ • 
\ . 

The Public Health Service Hospital in Shiprock, and 
the San Juan Hospital in Farmington, are the only 
fullscitle hospitals in the entire northwestern 
portion of the State. .There is, of course, a large 
Indian hospital In Gallup ,' but that hospital is over 
100 miles away. The simple fact is that those two 
hospitals and the private physicians in Farmington, 
who are the only private physicians in this part 
of the State, have to serve that entire area. It 
should also be noted that, the vast area between 
Farmington and Albuquerque contains many thousands 
of Navajos who are — further from Shiprock than 
they are from Farmington. (vol. 3, p. 152) 

If the complaints outlined in the suit are true, she added, 
then essentially half of the emergency health facilities in the county 
and in the whole northwestern part of the State^ are cut off from.Navajos . 
This, she asserted, poses a serious health/care problem for* the 
Navajo people in this region. (vol. 3, 'p.; 152) 

In a bid to counter some of the claims alleging disparate 
treatment at the San Juan Hospital, Charles Martin, chief administrator 
for the hospital, pointed out that from July 1, 1972, through June 30, 
1973, the hospital admitted 4,869 patients. Of these, 493 or about 
10 percent of all patients admitted to the hospital were under Title 
XVIII (Mt'dicare) and 115 were admitted under Title XIX (Medicaid) .105 
From Januairy 1, 1972, through March 31, 1974, he added, over 13,300 
patients vere discharged from the hospital. Of this total, approximately 
1,300 or about .10 percent were Navajos. 106 He further noted that about 



105. Charles Martin, chief administrator, and Gene Keaton, assistant 
administrator, interviews in San Juan Hospital, Aug. 8, 1974. 

i 

106. Charles Martin, letter to Roger Valle jo , Southwestern Regiqnal Office 
U. -S. Commission on Civil -Rights, Aug. 8, 1974. 
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70 patients are admitted to the hospital for medical services, on a 
daily basis. On the average , about seven of these admissions are 
I?avajoS.l07 

i)n the issue of emergency robm treatment, Mr. Martin — taking 
two months at random January and July 1974 - stated that a total of 
1,763 people we rh seen by physicians in the emergency room. Of this 
total, I 407 or approximately 23 percent, were Navajos. More than 260 
patiei^ts, he added, were admitted to the hospital from the emergency 
room during these 2 months. Fifty-three or about 20 percent of these 
patients w^re Navajos. Table 9 below describes the number of patients 
seen by doctors in the emergency room and the total nximber of admissions 
to thfe hospital froc the Emergency room for each of the two months. 

. Table 9 

EMERGENCY TlOOM REPORT SAN JUAN HOSPITAL: 
January and July 1974 



January 1974 July 1974 



■ / 

i ^ •. ■ 

-Total Patients ~ 879 884 

Total Navajo Patients \ . ^ 186(21.3%) 121(13.7%) 



145. V 116 



Tc^tal Admissions from the Emergency Room 
Total Navajo Admissions^ from the 
^Emergency Room 25(17.2%) 18(15.5%) 



Source: San Juan Hospital, Inc., Farmington, N. Mex. Submitted^to 
the record Aug. 30, 1974. (vol. 2, p. 63) 

The primary raieans for providing medical treatment for those patients 
who cannpt afford such care at San Juan Hospital is the Free Care Program 
and the County Indigent Fund. Some doctors at the hospital do accept 
Medicaid and Medicare patients. The hospital also receives funds from 
the PHS under a special contract to ^provide emergency and specialized care 
to Indians off the reservation. 

The Free Care Program^ provides f rer medical services to poverty- 
stricken patients. The operation of the program is required of 
hospitals and other health facilities, receiving Federal funds under the 



107. Charles Martin and Gene Keaton, interviews in San Juan Hospital/ 
Aug. 8, 1974. 

108. 42 U.S. C. §291 (c) (e) (1974) . . . 
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Hill-Burton Act.^P^ The act provides Federal monies primarily for the 
construction of health facilities. Over the years, San Juan Hospital 
has received approximately $600,000 from Hill-Burton for construction 
purposes. According to Mr. Martin, from July 1^ 1973 to June 30, 1974,, 
the hospital provided $66,242oin free care to low-income patients. 
Approximately $6,300 or about 10 percent of this money were provided to 
Indian patients, (vol. 2, p. 64) 

The hospital also, has access to a special County Indigent Fund. 
Under this program, if a^^patient is not able to pay for ;nedic£il services, 
the hospital can request funds from the county, 110 Mr. Martin described 
the procedures for requesting such funds. First,, a determination is 
made by the hospital administration, not the admitting doctors, whether 
the patient can pay for the services rendered. If the patient cannot 
pay, the administration can make' a recommendation to its citizen advisory 
committee. This committee, Mr. Martin said, consists of «s even citizens 
who serve in an advisory capacity to the hospital. They are selected 
from the Corporation Membership which includes representatives from 
•bout 40 community agencies. This committee, in turn, makes a recommenda- 
tion to the County Commissioners. The commissioners, according to 
Mr. Martin, have the final say as to whether the patient will receive*" 
funds under this program. Both Mr.. Martin and Mr. Keaton, assistant 
administrator, noted that there has' never been a problem in getting money 
through the County Indigent Fund. Usually, if the' advisory committee 
recommends that a patient is eligible for funds through the Indigent 



109. 42 U.S.C. §291 (1974). As a prerequisite for Hill-Burtpn funding, 
a State desiring to receive such aid must^ designate 4n agency for^, 

. 'supervising the administration of the^State plan submitted for the 
purpose of obtaining funding. 42 U.S.C. §291(d) (9) (1) (197-4) . In 
the case of New Mexico, it is the Department df Health and Social 
Services. This agency is also responsible in New Mexico for establishing 
the procedures for determining levels of uncompensated services 
based on the financial status of the grantee (San Juan Hospital), 
the nature of the service of the hospital, the need within the area-, 
and the extent of area-^wide planning. See also Susan Bogle, A Review 
of Potent ial Professional and Communitti^ Support for a Comprehensi ve 
Health Clinic . "^""^ 

• ■ ■ . < . 

110. Charles Martin and Gene Keaton, interviews in San Juan Hospital, 
Aug. 8, 1974. 
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Fund, Mr. Martin stated, the commissioners will accept that recommenda- ( 
t ion. Ill 

Mr. Martin stressed that the doctor has no say in selecting 
indigent patients. Th.e hospital administration, he said, has the major 
responsibility in seeking patient fees through the Indigent Fund. The 
only funds, he added, received by the hospital from the county are - 
through this fund. The reason for this, Mr. Martin explained,, is that 
the hpspital is not a public facility. It is a private, nonprofit 
organization set up to provide medical care for persons living in San 
Juan County and the surrounding area. All funds the hospital receives 
must come through paying customers. 112 

ill. IP 1965 the State of New Mexico enacted the Indigent Hospital Claims 
Act. The purpose of the act was to recognize that the county, a 
legitimate governmental body, is the responsible agency for the 
hospital care\of indigent persons residing in that county and es- " 
tablished a means whereby each county could discharge this responsibility 
thrcyg.^ a syst\3m of financial reimbursement to hospitals for actual 
cos^s incurred as the result of the care and treatment of the indigent 
person* 

According to the definitions provided by the act, an "indigent 
patient" moans a person who has been admitted to a hospital for care, 
and who can norn\ally support himself and his dependents pn present 
income and liquids assets available to him, but taking into considera- 
tion this income, arid those assets, and his requirement ^for other 
necessities for the family, is a person who is unable to pay the 
cost of the hospital care. 

Anypatients^ receiving public assistance may not be considered 
eligible ^6r coverage under this program to the extent that hospital 
expenses are covered under the public assistance programs. 

According to the policy issued by the hospital, all non-welfare ^ 
persons who a:re indigent and cannot afford hospital care may request^ 
payment of their hospital costs from the County Indigent Fund. Upon 
completion of required financial forms and history, their claims 
are presented to the credit advisory committee. 

The State has issued a general policy to determine the amounp of 
the funds for each county. On the basis of that policy, San Juan \ 
County is required to provide approximately $30,000 per year to the 
Indigent Fund. See Susan Bogle, A Review of Potential Professional 
and Communi ty Support for a Comprehensive Health Clinic, pp. 81^82 . 
Also Indigent, Hospital Claims Act, N. Hex. Stats. Ann. ch. 13, §2(12) 
(1965). 

112. Charles Martin and Gene Keaton, interviews in San Juan Hospital, 
Aug. 8, 1974. ' ' 
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At th^r open meeting, Mr. Martin ptated that San Juan Gbunty has 
budgeted approximately $30,000 for thV Indigent Fund. Of tl^is to±al, 
$4,000 or about 14 percent of the monies available through this pro- 
gram were applied to various Indian accounts during the last\'fisQal 
year July 1, 1973, to June 30, 1974. (vol, 2, p. 69) 1 



San Juan Hospital also receives patients, under the Medidaid /Medicare 
programs. Gene Keaton, assistant administrator, noted that tjhere.was 
a total of 27,282 inpatient days (each day a patient is. in. the hospital) 
recorded at the hospital from July 1, 1973, to June>30, 1974. Of this . 
total, 5,325 patients were admitted under Medicare. Under t:he Medicaid 
program, he added, there were an additional 669 patients admitted to 
the hospital. He stressed the fact that the hospital adininistration 
has no say in accepting Medicare/Medicaid p^ients. The patient^s 
doctor, he said, must decide whether to accept payment under these. pro- 
grams. The doctor is also responsible for preparing' all paperwork 
regarding these programs. 113 

San Juan Hospital also has a Contract Medical Care Prograni (CMC) 
with the Public Health Service/Indian Health Service' to provide hospital 
services to Indian-vpatients.ll^ Under the terms of the contract, re- 
newed annually, the 'hospital must provide: ' J 

...proper and' adequate general hospital accpmodations 
and services to Indian patients wh'irh are Ss^uai to 
those generally provided to general population patients 
in both quality and number. j. \ / 

To carry out the terms of the contract] the PHS/IHS has^llocated / 
$25,000 anhually to San Juan Hospital to provide care to IndiaV patients. 
This care, however, can be provided only to those Indian patiei^ts who / 
have received prior authorization from the PHS. Hospital in Shipi'.pclc. / 



If an Indian requests medical services 
xmdej: the contract, the doctor on call must 



from the PHS Hospital in Shiprock, If the jhospital does receive : 



froiStt San Juan Hospital, 
first seek authorization 



/ 



113. Ibid. 



114. DREW, PHS, HSMHA, Navajo Area Indian Health Service. Contract for^ 
Hospital Services . Contractor, San Juan Hospital Inc. , Contract No. 
HSA yy-JS-l. Effective Date 7/1/74, Expiration Date 6/30/75. ^ 

115. Ibid. Article 111, gA, p^ 3. i . 
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authorization from the PHS, it can proceed to provide the necfessary 
medical care. In this instance, the hospital will be reimbursed under 
the terms of the contracts If the patient is not authorized, he added, 
the administration can either submit a request for indigeny funds if . 
the patient cannot pay f o4 serji^ices or transfer the patien^ to Shiprock 
for treatiinent.11,6 "\ ' 

According-to Gharles Martin, chief administrator at/San Juan 
Hospital, the absence of any authorization from the PHS ^Hospital in / 
Shiprock does not present a (iproblem to the hospital, not, he asser:ted. 
does it present an ^ndue hardship to the patient. The /patient is simply 
told to go to the Shiprock i^;acility for medical treatment if the illness 
or injury is not serious. However, getting the authorization under extreme 
energency conditions is of teii -^difficult he said. Airticle X of the 
contract specifies that all transportation of Indian patients must be 
authorized in advance by the^PHS. If under emergency conditions the 
hospital does tipt receive prljor authorization, it must ^ither pay for 
ambulance services to tranispprt. the patient to Shiprock or accept the 
patient and the cost of providing medical servicfes.^-'--'-' 

Mr. Martin stated that there are no exchanges in personnel between 
the hospitals other than on a consultant (basis, and that there appears 
\to be a degree of animosity between the hospital staffs. Both Mr. Martin 
'and Dr. Lavem Husen, acting service director and clinical director at 
tjie PHS Hospital, confirmed this. According to Mr. Martin, this problem 
hks existed for many years, (vol. 2, p. 98) . 

\ The major hospital facility for Indians in the county and the 
sur^unding region is the federally funded Public Health Service/ 
Indidn Health Ser^/lce (PHS) hospital located in Shiprock. v Tht Shiprock 
Indian Service Unit constructed in 1957^ is the largest of eight such 
units on the ^Javajo Reservation, serving nearly 20,000 Navajos and 
covering approximately 5,000 square miles. Its jurisdiction, the 
northeast comer of the reservation, covers portions- of the States of 
New Mexico, Arizona, and Utah* « 

The facility is presently operating with a serious shortage of 
facilities and staff, according to J. Getald'Conley,^ chief adjninlstrator 
. for the PHS Hospital. Mr. Cdnley stated that he has a staff of only 16 
doctors. Although many of these doctors are specialists, he added, the 
hospital is still understaffed. He noted that for a 75-bed facility 
there should be ^2.9 employees per ?bed if staffed according to national 
staffing pattems\ At the present time, there are bnly 1.5 employees 



116. Charles MartiT\ and Gene Keaton, interviews in San Juan Hospital 
j Aug. 

•II7I Ibid. 



f ■ 



Ang. B, 1974. \^ 



\ 



\ 
\ 
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per bed at the hospital. Mr. Conley pointed out that the hospital has 
only about half the staff needed to operate the hospital at an effective 
level. 118 . I 

PHS Hospital has only one ambulance available • This ambulance c 
Mr. Cbriley said, is not always available because of lack of drivers and 
attendants to operate it on a 24-hour basis. The Navajo Tribe has an 
ambulance on call, but even this, he added, is inadequate to meet the 
requirements for transporting patients from one point to another on 
a day-to-day basis. 

According to Dr. Lavem Husen, act/ing service director and Clinical 
director, the PHS. Hospital uses funds from its Contract Medical Care 
Program (CMC) to pay other health facilities for services that it is 
unable to provide to its Indian patients, such as emergency medical 
treatment and specialized diagnosis. Most of the CMC money is used for 
Indians residing on the reservation, but it can also be used to pay for 
those living off the reservation if the need arises. Contracts with 
hospitals and healt^ facilities are budgeted annually. 

_ At p^reseni, the PHS Hospital has a contract with the San Juan 
Hospxtal to provide $25,000 worth of medical care to Indian patients." 
The^Shiprock facility also contracts with the Mercy 'Medical Center in 
Durango,'^Golo. ; Southwest Memorial Hospital in Cortez, Colo.; Presbyterian 
Hospital and Bernalillo County Medical Center, both in Albuquerque. 119 ' 

Dr. Husen said fchat under the CMC programs with San Juan Hospital: 

* * *the^ physician who is examining the Indian patient • 

at the. emergency room will immediately contact the 

physician on duty at Shiprock if it is during duty 

hours. If it is on the weekend, or at night, we 

have an officer on duty to handle these matters. 

If the person needs admitting to the hospital .we ' " 

will authorize that care. However, we also ask 

the physician to estimate how many days he thinks ' 

patient is going to be in the hospital.... 
From that estimate we can set aside a certain 
amount of money to take care of the expenses 



^"^^"^ conley, chief administrator, interview in Shiprock 
PHS Hospital, Aug. 1, 1974. 

119. Dr Lavem Husen, acting service director and clinical director, 
intervi&w at Shiprock PHS Hospital, Aug. 1, 1974. 
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If the patient is not in such condition that 
he has to be hospitalized immediately, but can 
be transported to Shiprock, then we will some- 
times have' him sent to Shiprock in order to 
conserve this contract medical care money, 
(vol . 2, p.- 98) 



1/ 



Husen told Commission staff that the money allotted for the 
CMC program is insufficient to meet the tremendous needs. He also 
pointed '^ut that one of the most serious problems with the present CMC 
program is' that hospital's budget j.5 on a' continuing resolution, and \j 
that repayment for CMC is usually slow: " 

■ \ We , have difficulties all the tirne because we dpp*t 
\ have enough money to pay for the medical care of 
\ any Indian patient who goes to a private physician, 
^ or walks to an emergency room and receives care, 
unless we h^e previously authorized his receiving 
\care there. We have to turn down some of these 
pills because thertj just isn't money to pay them, 
and that doesn't make for a good relationship with 
'he man who performs the service. (vol. 2, p. 98) 



There Is no coordinated health planning in the region between the 
PHS faciliety^at Shiprock and San Juan ^Hospital or any other nodical 
facility. Given the vast distances, poor transportation facilities, 
and the limited number of doctors in the region, the absence/ of any kind 
of coordinated planning in the health sector poses a serioud problem of 
providing adequate medical care for Navajos in the region. / (vol. 2, p*. 

' V , / ■ 

J. Geralid Conley noted that the relationship between the PHS 
Hospital and. the San Juan Hospital has been wrought by bureaucratic 
ititransigence &nd anxiety. This has. only served to hamper effective 
medical care t^-^ Navajos living in the area, he said. There are als<5- 
complex jurisdictional problems involved in providing health and medical 
care to Iri^ian^. The provision of health services to Indians, Mr. Conley 
noted, is not an exclusive reBponsibility of the Federal government. 
When an Indian lleaves tie reservation, responsibility ^f or providing 
health servicW^: is assuifaed by the State and local communities through 
public and pri^^ate vendors. 



l20. J. Gerald \:onley, interview at Shiprock PHS Hospital, Aug. l,U97-4^ 
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xounty' with a very high incidence of alcoholism, no exis'jing 
. reh'abilitation facilities, and inadequate health" care services. .to~-Navajos,- 
there has .been little or no public response to deal with the issues. 
With the passage of the Detoxification Act in 1973, detentidn of 
alcoholics, has been the only general response. There is no adequate 
program in Farmington to deal with alcohols-abuse problems among Navajos. 
The community, with few exceptions, has not been supportive of any kind 
of rehabilitative services. 

Navajos in the region receive inadequate health care services. 
Testimony at the open meeting suggested eliat the relationship between 
the Shiprock facility and the private medi&al community in Farmington 
are often strained and that there appears to be a general reluctance on 
the part of the^ community to extend care and ser^vices „to Navajos. 
Existing health facilities on the reservation are understaffed and 
inadequate to meet the daily needs of the Navajo people. The Iiealth ' . 
care situation is at a crisis s^.^ge. . ^ 

■• ■ • ^/ 
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RELENTLESS RECIPROCITY: THE ECONOMIC SYSTEM OF FAl^MUIGTON 



The towns jAJSt beyond the borders of Indian 
reservations have, historically served as middle- 
• men between whites and Indians. Border town : 
trading posts and stores bought from and sold to 
Indian agencies, and as time went. on, border 
towns also became the local headquarters of - v • 

corporations exploiting Indian resources. These 
various services have bound Indians aijid border 
towns together in the same 'relentless reciprocity' 
: that Jean Paul Sartre "saw binding colonized to 

colonizer in Africa. Now, the old reciprocity, 
which wa^ Based on inequality and dependency, is 
J * ^ i>rea}iing down and a .new reciprocity, based on . 

' >'more equal .rights. and power, must be established. 121 

The reciprocity which binds Navajos to. Anglos in Fannington and 
establishes' the parameters for relationships between these two groups 
is oppressively unequal. According to Peter ,MacDonald, Navajo Tribal 
Chairperson: . . ^ ' 

■ Our people have suffered injustices ever since the 

first Anglo set foot on our land. Why? Because they, 
the Anglos, established their relationship wi€h us 
on an untenable bJsis instead of mutual exhange^-ip 
f every area of our association. 'Ifis one of domina- 
/ ■ tion and not cooperation, or very' little cooperation, 

(vol. 2, p. 265) I . ■ 

121. Phillip Reno, "The Indians Come to Town," The Nation , Aug. 31, 1974, 

p. 146. \ ^ ■ 
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In 1870 the first white settlers moved into the region and began 
to develop farms and ranches- in the three river valleys around Farmington 
Farmington remained for years an agricultural and trading center. In 
the early 19^50s oil and gas discoveries brought a surge of people and 
a new prosperity to the "a^ea. By 1956 nearly $1 billion had been in- 
vested in oil, natural gas production, uranii:^, and other minerals in 
the county, and a large tiumber gf people migrated into the area as 
employees of the, extractive. industries and small business entrepreneurs. 

Many of the oil and gas wells were located on Navajo land. Rents 
and royalties ffom the wells went to the tribe rather than to individual 
Navajos and augmented tribal revenues substantially. 

In the early 1960s a giant electrical power plant was built on 
Navajo land not far from Farmington. During this period the Navajos ° 

?Tn°«««^^"'*»"^^^^'^ '^^^^'^ ""^^^^^ exchange for a project to 'irrigate 
110,000 acres of their land across the river from Farmington. After 
years of delay in Washington, the project is nearing completion; water 
will reach the first block of land in 1976. 

In the early 1970s another power plant was established on 
non-Indian land nearby.. Navajo coal and water were the essential ' 
resources used to generate the power. At present, the general economy 
of San Juan County is dominated by these mining and natural gas re- 
covery activities. 

■ . \ " ■■' ■ 

^ Manufacturing and service activities historically have not been 
predominate in San Juan County. Manufacturing has. been handicapped 
by the relative inaccessibility of the county and by the fact that 
Farmington is not serviced by a railroad. 'Traditionally, San Juan 
County h^ been oriented toward a natural resource base and only 
recently has begun to reap benefits from manufacturing activities. 

The economy of the reservation is dbminated by traditional 
economic activities,, such as sheepherding and handicrafts. Establish- 
ment- of the Four Comers Power Plant and the Navajo kine in Fruitland 
and Fairchild Semi-Conductor Plant in Shiprock.have provided a boost 
to the economy of the reservation. These three facilities had ^ " 
combined employment of approximately 1,3S0' employees in 1974. Of 
this total, it is estimated that approximately 1,008 are Navajo. , (See 
Table 10) . . ^ 1 

Phillip Reno, a noted economJ^J^-who'TW'been involv.d for many 
years in Indian af fairs^^Jdescfflb^ the development -. of Farmington 's 
modem economy: ^ 



TABLE 10 

SELECTED EMPLOYMENT PROfIt: 
m MAJOR EMPLOYERS ' ON THE NAVAJO ' \. ?RVATION 
1974 
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SOURCE! Emloycv Tnfomndm K fl-xft EEO-1 (1974) for Utah totarnatloiul (Nivajo Mine), Arlzon* Public 
■ScrvicTompany (faur Comara Powr Plant), El Paio Haluril Cai Catpeny (San Junn Dlvlilon), 
and FalJCtiil^ Scal-Conductor. ' 
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SOURCE: gflplo yo^ InfomAtton Report EEO-1 (1974) for Utah Intematlonal (Savajo Mine), Arizona Public 
Senicc Coir.p«;y (four Comera Powr Plant), il Paio Natural Cai Coapcny (San Jutn Dlvlaion), 
and FalrchlU Scmi-Conductor* 



In time, Indian trade[as well as Indian resources 
became essential to Farmirigton's prosperity. Indians 
make up only some 10 percent of the city's 30,000 
people, hut Navajos from homes on the reservation, 
comprise an estimated one-third of the town's 
shoppers .122 

Employment data from the 1970 Census indicates there were 15,159 
employed people in San Juan County. Of this total, the two largest . 

..single employment categories are retail trade and mining, including 
oil and gas. 'operations, with 2,466 and. 2, 247 employees or 16.4 and 
14.8 percent of the total, respiectively . The third major employer is 
education services, with an employment of 1,781; (this includes both 
public an^^^private schools) . Much of this employment is related 
to the boarding schools on and near the Navajo Reservation. The 
fourth and fifth major .employers, respectively, iare manufacturing 
and construction, with employment levels of .1,428 and 1,363. I The 
general economic patterns of San ^jKla^^^^^^^^^ substantiated by 

these employment data. The basic activity or major economic stimuli 
in the county are minings gas, and oil, with retail trade having 
developed to support these more basic industries. Indications of ^the.., 
rapidly increasing economic tempo in the county are shown by the large 

s number of jBmployees in the constr uction industry. . (See Table 11). 

The .occupational distribution of the employed.^labor' |orce is 
shown in Table 12. Slightly more than one-fourth of the labor force, 
in the county are in the professional, technical, and manager category. 
The next largest grouping is in the craftsman, foreman, and kindred job 
categories. More than 40 percent of the work force are. employed in 
white -^^collar jobs. The remainder are in blue collar and service 
occupations. - 

The overall unemployment rate in Farmington is approximately 8 
percent. 123 in comparison, national unemployment rate for the year 
1973 was about 5.6 percent. ^24 The unemployment rate for Navajos, 
according to the Bureau of Indian Affairs, is approximately 36 percent.^ 
This percentage translates to 16,567 unemployed out of a total reserva- 
tion labor force (16 years old and over) of 47,317. An additional 
9,845 members are only tentporarily or seasonally employed. When these 

✓ . . 

122. Reno, "The Indians Come to Town", p. 149. 

.123. New Mexico Department of Development, "Community Profile, Farmington. 
(Santa Fe, N. Hex., 1971). 



124. 17. 5., Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics* 
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Total employed 16 years old and over 
Agriculture, forestry/ and fisheries 
Mining (including oil and gas) 
Construction . 
Manufacturing 

Furniture and lumber arid wood products 
^Hetal industries / 
Machinery, except electrical . 
Electrical machinery, equipment; and supplies 
Transportation equipment 
Other durable, goods / 
Food and kindred products 
Textiles aid fabricated textile products 
" Printing, publishing, andallied industries 
Chemicals and allied products 
Other nondurable goods (incl. not s.pefcified 
mfg. indus.) v 
Railroads and railway express eetvice 
Trucking service and warehousing 
Other transportation 
Coniminicat ions . 

Utilities and sanitary services 
Wholesale trade 
Food, bakery and dairy stores 
-Eating, and drinking' places 
General merchandise retailing 
Motor vehicle retailing and service stations 
Other retail trade 
Banking and credit agencies 
Insurance, real estate, and other finance 
Business and repair services 
Private households 
Other personal services 
Entertainpcsnt and recreation services o 
Hospitals 

Health services, except hospitals 
Elemcntary,'^secondary schools, and colleges - 

government j 1 1 ' 

Elementary, sec^ondary schools, and colleges - 

■ private . , ' 

Other education and kindred services 
Welfare, religious, and nonprofit membership 

organizations 
Legal, engineering, and miscellaneous professi 

services 
Public administration 



source: U. S.^ Bureau of the Census./ Census of Population- 1970;S£n£iaI 
Socl/l nnd Ecr - n,nrnn^ertatlcs . Final Rc-port PC(1)-C33,. 

New Mexico. ^ 
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TABLE 12 

OCCUPATICv'AL DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYEES 
BY Si:X- SAN JUAN COUNTY 
1970 
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Occupation Group 


Total ' 
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ERIC 



SOURCE: U. S. /Bureau of the Census, Census of Population: 
Characteristics ^ Final Report PC(1)-C33. New Mexico . 
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. TABLE- 12 ' 

.OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYEES 

■BY SEX- SAN JUAN COUNTY 
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SOURCE: U. S., Bureau of the Census, Census of Population: 1970,GeneralSMal and Econm^^^^^ 
Characteristics r Fi nal ReDort.PC(l).fi^^ , m^. m..^.. . ^ 'economic 
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totals are combined, 56 percent of all Navajos are either unemployed or 
work only part time. 125 

The overall labor participation rate in San. Juan County in 1970 
.was: 31.2 percent, Which is below the State average of 35.2 percent. 
The-percentage of p^i)ple 16 years of age or older that were participant 
t^s-53.3 percent for San Juan County. and 54.9 percent for New Mexico. 
These data indicate that a smaller percentage of the population in 
San Juan County is employed or actively seeking employment than in 
New Mexico as a whole. Age-specific labor-force participation rates 
also reflect the undcrparticipation by San Juan residents. (See Table 
' 13). ' 

., . TABLE 13 

LABOR FORCE PARTICIPATION RATES 
- .^Y AGE AND SEX - 1970. 





Male 


Male 


Female 


Female " 


Age 


San Juan 


Co^ New .Mexico 


San Juan Co. 


New Mexico 


I4-'t 5 


,9.1 


p \ 12.1 - 


8.3 


7.3 




■ 22,6 


' 30.0 


2o:o 


18.3 


iB- 


53.3 


51.4 


35.0 


38.8 


20 ' 


49.2 


71.7 


41.9 - 


46.6 


22-24 


79.4 


82.1 


45.2 


> 49.9 


25-34 


89.0 


90.0 


41.2 


40.6 


35-44 


86.0 


92.6 


,45.9 


,44.2 


45-64 1 


81.5 


83.4 


34.8 


-39.9 


65+ 


28.8 


24.0 


8.0 


9.6 


Source : 


U.S., Bureau of the Census, 


Census of Population: 1970 
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Low labor participation rates usually indicate that job opportuni- 
ties are not sufficiently great to induce people into actively seekingi 
employment. These statistics, however, must be viewed with the 1^ 
measurement. problems in mind. Since it is anticipated that the Navajo 
population labor force is underienumerated, the county labor participati 
rates are probably not as low as they appear from the published data. 



125. See Staff Revort, p. 48. 
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In a special survey of 21 major employers in San Juan County 
conducted by Commission staff, American Indians constituted a signifi- 
cant portion of the„.,total labor force employed by these companies in 
1973. A total of 3,868 were employed by these companies. One thousand 
three hundred seventy-eight or approximately 38 percent of the total 
sWork force in these companies were Indians. Slightly more than 2,200 
olr.^about 57 percent were Anglo. The rest were either Spanish Americans 
or blacks. (See TSble 14). 

Eighty-eight percent of the Indian employees were in blue-collar 
jobs; more than 70 percent were concentrated in the operative and 
laborer job categories. In contrast, 55 percent of the Anglo work 
force were employed in blue-collar occupations, but only 18 percent 
were 4.n the operative and laborer job categories. ?-26 

Nearly 80 percent of all the Indian blue-collar workers were iu 
the semi-skilled or unskilled j'pb categories. In comparison, only about 
33 percent of the Anglo blue-collar work- force were in these categories. - 

The major sources of private employment in San Juan County are: * 
Arizona Public Service Company, El Paso Natural Gas, Fairchild Semi- 



26. The Bureau of the Census has defined four major occupation divisions: 
Service Workers - Service workers including private households. 
Blue collar - Craftsmen and kindred workers; operatives , except 
transport; transport equipiftent operatives; and laborers except farm. 
Farm workers - Farmers and farm managers, farm laborers and 
foremen . 

White collar Professional, technical, and kindred workers; 
managers and administratoxs , except farm; ^^sales workers; and 
clerical and kindred workers. 

The sequence in which these 'four dlvisior^s appear is not intended to 
imply that any division has a higher social or skill level than another. 
However, most unskilled workers tend to be concentrated in the 
opera^tive^ and laborer categories, white collar workers tend to 
receive higher wages than the other three divisions. 
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^SELECTED EMPLOYMENT PROFILE 
21 MA^OR EMPLOYERS - 1973 
bAN JUAN COUNTY 




S Hotel topi, DOW Che.lc.1, El ™ = » ~^ ^ , p^bUc service C. of Hew Mexico. 
Y & S'Candles, If., and American Linen Supply Co. ^ 

2/ Includes SpajlishAinericanj and blacks. <..,™,„v eeo-1 (1973). Albuquerque, New Mexico. 

SOURCE: Iquar&nployincnt Opportunity Comission - Sunnnary CEO MiJ/J;. ^ ' ' ^ 
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SELECTED EMPLOYMENT PROFILE 
21 MAJOR EMPLOYERS - 1973 
SAN JUAN' COUNTY 
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ploynent dka are from the following companies: Amaco Products Co., Four Corners Pow r " ; 'F; J ; J^" 
e Motel Corp,, Dow Chemical, ELPaso Natural Gas Co., FairdWld Se.l Conductor Division, HaUlbur on Sm s, 
el, Brit Department Stire. Loffland Brothers Co.. Mountain Bell. Public Service Co. of New Mexica. R 8t_ 

ox Tt Safeway Stores, San JuSn Hospitnl, Sears, Roebuck & fo.. Southern Union Gas Co.. Utah International, Inc., 
qandies, Inc., and American Linen Supply Co. ' 

nciudes Spanish toerican, and blacks. ' , ' » » i 

E: ./.Employment Opportunity Connnissjon- Summary EEO-M1973). Albuquerque, New Mexico. 
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Conductor, and Utah International. Each of these companies Is located, 
at least in part, on the Navajo Reservation, and^has contracted with the 
Navajo Tribe, to utilize ana develop the natural resources on the 
reservation. Overall, thesis companies as of 1974 employ a total of 
^f which 1,020^ or approximately 64 percent are Navajos. 



1,595 workerr 
(See Table 1 



\ 



TABLE 15 

EMPLolfMEtrr PROFILE 
SELECTED tMPLOYERS ON THE 
^^VAJOiRESERVATION 



Company 



Total 
^Employraant 



Total ^ 
Navajo 
Employment 



Percent 
Navajo 



Utah International 


399 


244 


61.17. 


Arirona Public Service Co. 


310 


119 


38.3% 


El Paso Natural Gas Co. 


215 


12 


5.57: 


Fairchild Semi -Conductor 


.671 


645 


96.1% 


Total 


1,595 


1,020 


63.97. 



SOimciS: Employer Inftfrmatiou Report EEO-1 (1974) for Uj^ah Inter- 
national (Navajd Mine), Arizona Public Service Company 
(Four Corner^ Fewer Plant), El Paao Natural. Gaa Company 
' (San Juan Division), and Fairchild Seml-Conductor. 



The development of these resources has Increasingly met with 
disapproval from Navajos. Indian leader, 'jqhn Redhouse, for example, 
was blunt In condemning what-hiB considered as exploitation: 

J am against the further desecration of our sacred 
mother earth through criminal strip mining. .They 
are.' only fueling the fires of" the fake energy crisis 
so that the white people in Southern California can 
have electric toothbrushes, total electric homes.... 
Make no mistake about it, the Navajo reservation is 
rapidly being turned into a resource colony for 
Southern California, Arizona, Nevada, and... 
New Mexico. (vol. 1, p. 29) 
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"The industries operate on the reservation under a lease agreement 
with the . Navajo Tribe for royalty payments. According to- Phillip Reno, 
these payments are usually small in comparison to the profits of 
the firms " jCi 



These are Navajo resources being used, exploited 
by these big companies, and the returns, have 
gone to the Tribe in royalty payments. In the 
royalty payment, there is a lease payment but it 
-is very small ... .The royalty payments, at present, 
on coal is 15<^ a ton from Utah; it is a 35-year 
lease with a renewable option. - There is some 
provision in it for a 10 year review, but the 
10 years have passed and there is no change. 

So that it looks as though the Navajo Tribe are 
selling their resources .The royalty payment 
on coal in Montana is now 44<^; isn't it on 
Indian country there? You knovi, it is a 
pittance. (vol. 2, p. 191) 



In addition to royalty payment, each lease contract calls for the 
companies to employ Navajos on the preferential basis. ^ 

The concept of Indian preference stems from an 1834 law which 
provided for the Federal government to use Indian labor in all 
aspects on and near the Indian reservations which were being es- 
tablished. 127 Inc^the Indian Reorganization Act c^f 1934, Indian 
preference was also provided for in the statutory language. 128 In 
addition, the Bureau of Indian Affairs- is directed by statute, which 
has been upheld in the United States Supreme Cburt in 1974, to give 
preference to Indians in all its operations. 129 



127. Act of June 30, 1834 §9, 4 Stat. 737, 25 U.S.C. g45. 

128 u Section 12 of the Indian Reorganization Act, also known as the 
Wheeler-Howard Act, 48 Stat. 986; 25 U.S.C. §472 (1934). 

^129. In Morton v. Mancari, 945 s/ Ct. 2474 (1974), non-Indian employees of 
. the Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) claimed that the employment 
preference for. qualified Indians in -the BIA contravened the anti- 
- diiscrimination provisions of the Equal Employment Opportunities Act 
. . of 1972.' The Court hel9^ that the Indian preference^ does not 

jconstitute inyidious r^ciaV discrimination in violation of the Due ^ 
Process Clause of the Fifth Amendment but is reasonable and rationally ^ 
^designed to further Indian self '^government ; and that Congress did not in 
tend , to repeal t^e Indian preference by passage of the Equal Employment 
Opportunities Act of 1972, 42 U.S.C. s^OOOe-lSg (Supp. II, 1973). 
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The Navajos preference clause requires all unskilled labor to 
be dra,wn from "local Navajos'' 'available, conditioned only on their 
ability to meet the general employment qualifications of the con- 
tractors. Navajos are also to be employed in all craft and other 
skilled jobs for which they can qualify on a "local" pnd then a "non- 
local" basis. 130 

The Navajo Tribe/ however, has experienced difficulty in getting"^ 
companies on the reservation to comply with the mandate of Indian, 
preference. In 1972 the Office of Navajo Labor Relations (ONLR) 
was established by the Tribe: 

. . .to bring to the Navnjo Tribq^ new and more 
effective ways to reduce unefnployment , through 
! the ri?alizatxon of preferential 'treatment of 
Navajo Indians in employment within all enter- 
prises, , businesses, and projects undertaken 
withi^i or near the Navajo Nation and through 
greater coordination of training programs, hiring 
halls, and employment opportunities for members 
of the Navajo Nation A.^l 

Tom Brose, ONLR director, indicated that the office was created 
because: . - 

It was the experience of the Navajo Tribe that 
even though these provisions werie in the 
legislation and in the leases, that in general,' 
they were ignored by those companies that 
operated on the reservation. Thus,- the, Tribe 
decided, after Navajo workers had complained to 
the Tribal Council and to the Chairman, in 1972, 
to establish an office which would be an enforce-^ 
ment authority for the Tribe regarding leases 
and Indian preference in general. (vol. 2, 
p. 74) 

In the 2 years of its operation, the ONLR has encoun tiered 
problems with the precise interpretation of the Indian^ preference 
clause. According to Ar. Brose: 



130. Staff Report , p. ,52. 

131. Resolution of the Navajo Tribal Counsel, Jan. 19, 1S72. 
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It means .that Indians shall be preferred 

for each and every position in which they , \ 
can do the work that is required. In addition, 
I think there are certain kinds of: afffirmative 
action steps which_. any company would have vto 
take wlth^r^gard to any nCtnority, and . that is, 
to take' steps to correct the present effect of ^ 
past discrimination, which are widespread. . 
jDur position is that if Navajo people are > 
^^ available to fill that position, then they ' 

should be hired* Now that does not take place* 

It does not take place for a number of reasons: . '* 

The primary one is that companies and con- . 

traotors have not , until recently, taken steps 

to actii/ely seek, train, and' promote Indians. 

(vol. 2,*^p, 81) - 

^v:- To impleEent the Indian preference clause more forcefully, ONLR 
has developed guidelines for new contracts entered into by the 
Tribe. 132 These guidelines, which, became effective March 1, 1973, 
apply to: (1) evelry bid let and contract foir construction entered 
into between the Navajo Tirf-be and any party, and (2) every agreement 
or renewal Qf agreement between the Navajo Ti^fc^e and any party for 
the leasing of land granting rights of way» or for any other purpose, 
which ultimately results in construction' activity taking place within 
or near the Navajo Reservation involving 20 or more persons'. Under 
these guidelines ONLR sets in percentage terms goals and timetables 
for the employment, training, and promotions of Navajos id each 
craft. 133 ' ■ , 5^!i^>/ 

These guidelines are also appended_to_contracto let on tha:'^"^ 
reservation by Federal agencies such as the Ifei^H^^tment_of HealtH'V 
Education and Welfare, and . the Department of Housing and^Urban- De- 
velopment. According to ONLR director Tom Brose, this has resulted 
in increasing the number of Navajos involved in the construction of 
housing,:A)iospitala, and schools built on the reservation under con- 
tracts let by these agencies. However, he added. Federal agencies 
such as the Bureau of Indian Affairs and the Bureau jyf Reclamation 
have never recognized the guidelines, and .on some of . their contracted 
construction projects, Navajo employment is only between 20 and 40 
percent of the total labor force, (vol, 2, p.; 75) 



132. Office of Navajo Labor Relations, ONLR Guidelines- for^ the Establish- 
ment of Navajo Manpower Utilization Requirements in Construction 
Activity. (Window Rock, Ariz . , 1973). 

• " ' \ 

133. Ibid. 




Mr* Brose noted a serloui^ weakness In the enforcement powers "of 
the ONLR. Only those compianies which signed contracts' subsequent to ^ 
1973 are bound by the guidelines ,134 Those companies with ^ contracts^' 
jdatlng earlier are not require^, to have the '.specific goals -and tln^e- 
tabies or to affirmatively seek Navajo employees. This gap* In t};tj^, 
enforcement authority has led to much controversy over the defihillon 
of precisely what Is require^ by the Indian prefefepce clause and^' 
how It affects .a 'company's' recruitment , employment, and promotion \of . 
Navajqs. (vol. 2, p. , 82); ' \^ 

ONLR may Impose sanctions on those companies ^subject .tp the 
guidelines, such as the closing of their operation..^:, ONLR may also 
order tTie rehiring of Navajos and the displacement ofv..^ose who have 
been hired in vlolaition of the guidelines and payment oJ"^damftges to 
the Navajo Tribe or to individuals. , TKbse companies wl'th leases 
made prior to establishment of the 'guidelines must have perpetrated 
gfoas violations of the Indian preference clause before ONXiR can £ake 
any action to riequest a review by the Office of Fisderal Contract 
Compliance. The only other recourse for Navajo employees at 'these 
companies is to file individual complaints with the Federal Eqiial 
Employment Opportunity Commission (EEOC). (vol. 2, p; 82)^ ' \ 

\ 

Each^jOf the four largest employers in. San Juan County is bound 
by the Indian preference clause in its leasee contract with the Navajo 
Tribe. All of these contracts, however, were executed prior to 1973 
and, therefore, .do not fall under( the ONLR manpower utlllzation^^guide- 
lineV; ' The implementbtion of Indian preference at each of these 

firms, as a resvlt, is a function of each company's commit meg t and-^ 

willingness to adhere to the .spirit rather than the letter of the 
contract, (vol. 2, pp. 82-83) 

Utah "International,^ one of the largest employetrs-onitSftie' 
reservation, began its search .for large available deppsTts of mineable 
coal in the western United States in the early 1950s. By 1953, Utah 
International had obtained a permlt\ from jthe Navajo Nation to pro- 
spect for coal on the tribal lands. In 1957, the Navajo; Nation 
granted this .QO.mpany a mining lease containing some 24,000 acres 
of coial-bearihg lands ^ It Is estimated that tl^e lands, which have 
since beep .increased to morevthan 31,000 acres, holds in excess of 
1.1 billion tons of coal. The following year t^e State of New Mexico 
granted Utah International a permit to use water from the San Juan 
River . In 1960 Arizona Public Service Company '(APS) and Utah Inter- 



' \ 

national executed .a^ dales agreement under, which Utah International 

would 'supply coal ta meet the r^ulrements of APS' Fpur Comers Power Plant. 



Utah International 'si lease with the Navajo Nation contains a 
provision requiring prieferentlal Indian employment: ' , 

Lessee agrees to employ Navajo Indians when 
available in^'^J, positions for which they are 
* qualified in the judgmeht of the lessee, and . . 

to pay prevailing wages to such Navajo employees , 
'.and to utilize serviced of Navajo contractor 
whenever feasible in the judgment of the lessee. 
Lessee agrees to make special efforts to work 
* XndianSf giving priority to quarTlfied members of 
the Navajo Tribe, into skilled, technical , and 
other h^'gher jobs in connection with lessee's 
^ operations' under this lease. 
' • ^ , / ■ ^ ^ ^ "* ■ ' . . 

William Grant, assistant to the manager at the NavajV Mine, 
gave>the Advisory CommitLee h£s interpretation of the clause: 

■ V' ■ ' ' ' ■ 

what ±t means to me/ is that when somebody 

applies for a job with us and we have/ for 

' example, a Navajo ^.nd an Anglo of equal 

abilities, we hire the Navajo. (vol. 2, 

' p. 11) ' . - : . " 

■ , — - ^ 

It is the compan'y's interpretation, he added, tiiat neither promotions, 
nor terminations are covered by the preference clause. Training 
programs, however, are open preferentially to Navajo employees. 
According to Mr. Grant: 

We haire an apprenticeship training program 
going on right now. It is a 4 -y ear .program., - - : / 
We have approximately 15 entered in it, and / 
it is two nights^a week, 3 hours each night, »■ /. 

The whole class is Navajo. We bring them in j . 

[to train as] jhurneymen, mechanics, and 
' electricians .... (vol . 2, pp. 111-112) 

In 1973 Utah International employed almost 400 persons oh the 
reservation. Two hundred and forty-four or approximately 61 percent 
were Navajos. More than 80 percent of these Navajo employees, however, 



135. Article II of the mining lease between Utah International, Inc., 
and the Navajo Tribe, dated^July 26, 1957. ' \ 
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were in the blue-collar positions. In the craftsman category, for 
example, 120 or 61 percent were Navajos. Navajos comprised 77 percent 
and 93 percent, respectively, of all the workers in the operative 
^ and laborer categories. In contrast, Navajos made up only 8 percent 
of Utah Internationales officials and managers, and 23 percent of 
all the professionals. Navajos fared somewhat better in the technician 
and office/clerical categories constituting 57 percent and 62 percent, 
respectively j of the total work force in these areas. 136 

Arizona Public Service Company (APS) is the operator of the 
Four Cdmers Power Plant. The plant, jointly owned by six companies, 
is d /five-unit electric geaerating plant. The first xmits were in- 
stalled in 1963; later units were added in 1969 and 1970. Arizona 
'Public Service is^ the operating agent for the six companies. 
■ ^' ' . ' \ ^ S' ^ 

In 1960 APS concluded a lease agreement with the Navajo Nation 
for the operation of the power plant in Fruitland, N. Mex. The 
lease ' included a Navajo preferential hiring dlause. Although similar 
to the preferential clause included in the contract with Utah Inter- 
natioiial, it was not as detailed: 

The compan y agrees that in selecting applicants 
for employment on the reservation, it will employ 
Navajo Indies when available in all positions 
for which they are qualified, in the judgmetii: of 
the company, and will pay prevailing wages to 
such Navajo employees. (vol. 2, p. 147J 

APS *s "interpretation of the mandate oF the clause covers initial 
hiring of Nava jos but d oes^not include training, promotions, or ter- 
iithations. Walter Ekstr"o^Eir,~~man'ageTr~at the -Four- Cojrners plant, stated, 
however, that APS does have a program for training employees, particularly 
Navajo employees:' > 

We have approximately six orgsinized programs for ^ 
. training within the plant. These include what we 
call an opportunity school program, which is con^ 
ducted by our employees for the benefit of our 
employees to prepare themselves for higher-paying 
I positions in the plant. (vol. 2, p. 147) 

Mr. Ekstrom noted: 1 

136. Utah International, Inc., (Navajo Mine) Employer. Information Report 
EEO-1 (1973) . EEO'l form was submitted ±0 the record by Utah 
International, Inc. , ' 
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These ^^pograms are available to all our employees. 
And many of them. . .are geared to our many Navajo 
employees ... .They are, of course, strongly en- 

■■ • couraged to participate in this program so that 

— ^^ey [will] S^able~to -Toove up into better jobs 
in the plant. (vol. 2, p. 147) 

111 reference to promotions, Mr. Ekstrom said: 

. . .t:he lease does^ not speak to the preference in 
terms of promotions. Now we enter into another 
area here, and that is, we have a union . agreement 
which has provisions for promotions, and those 
provisions call for the matter of ability, 
knowledge, adaptability, physical fitness, and 
' all ^pthex things iieing equal , senior 
SoUstimes this -does c^reate problems 2?etween 
our agreement that we have with the union and 
the Navajo preference matter which offsets 
promqtions. (vol. 2, pp^ 147^148) 

In 1973 APS had 283 employees with 107 or 37 percent NaVajo 
representation. Navajos fared poorly in white-collar categories, 
constituting only 2 percent of all /thi^ officials and managers, 7 
percent ;pf the professionals, and 7 percent t^of all the technicians 
employed at the plant. In the office-. and clerical category, they 
constituted more than 68 percent of all the workers. , In the blue- 
c6ilar positionis, Navajos were only about 2 percent of all the 
craftsmen. In other blue collar positions, Navajos appeared to be 
overrepresented:. more, than 45 percent of the operatives and 85 
percent of the laborers were Navajos .137 

APS uses an internal "interest card system" to maintain a 
current register of Navajci j.ob^^ seekers with statements of their, 
job interests and specific skills. In spite of these efforts, 
however , ^AP^^officials sf:lLte^;:-^at it has not- been able to recruit 
qualified Navajos. Mr. Ek§^^c«m-^said : ' 

C I would like to say that a numberj of our positions 

are skilled type of jobs ^ such as machinists , 
instrument repairmen, electricians , and we are 
trying very hard to locate and recruit qualified 
Navajos to fill those positions. We have not 



137. Arizona Public Servf.ce Company Four Corners Power Plant, Employer 
Information Report EEO-1 (1973) — This was subndtted to the- record 
by Arizona Public Service Company. 
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been completely successful in finding the, 
qualified skilled Navajos. (vol. 2, 149) 

The APS definition of "qualified" was challenged, however, by a 
Navajo employee. He related an account of a Navajo applicant: 

One came from Ft . Worth , Tex . . . [ ] 4 
years and 8 months general machine operators 
experience. He knows how to run engine lathes, . 
tiny turret lathes, simultaneous machine and 
tape lathes, and he has been doing 11/2 
year of trade school. He applied for a 
machinist job, which is classified as a 
journeyman' s job at the power plant. It 
is actually a utility machinist. .The only 
machines you are. required to run are the 
lathes and the drill and the one boring 
' metal machine. .. .70 percent of your work is 
mechanical work. He was told he was not 
qualified for a machinist job for the 
simple reason that he did not have a 
journeyman* s card. So he said, 'Well, 
what else do you have for me that I can 
start at?' - 

They said, 'We can only start you as a 

laborer or a janitor. ' So that is where^ the ~ ^ 
person spent approximately a year. And he 
finally managed to get into the maintenance 
here, which is the staj;ting level. (vol. 2, 
p. 225)^ 

Promotions are governed by the -union contract, seniority, and 
experience, but not by the Indian preference clause. One witness 
alleged that the methods the company utilized to determine promotions 
work to the detriment of Navajo employees: 

We have seen incidents where one individual works, 
in the power plant .. .[and] has been bidding for 
a better job. . .yet an Anglo was promoted over him. 
[The Anglo] made a better score on the tests, but 
. [the Navajo employee] ., made a^-^better scor^ydn the * 
: practical tests, so they gave the job to the ^ 
^ Anglo. .. .They [thep] asked , the, Indian employee, 
'Why don't, you sh0w. this Anglo [the one that was 
awarded the job] how to run this job...?' 



127 
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Some of the problems, of misunderstanding we have 

with companies is that the Navajo just can't do 

good because .on a written test [the Navajos] 

make lower s^cores . . . .But on a practical applica-- ■ ^ 

tion, they make good scores. . .[becaus6^ it is^ 

job related. .. .On the [written] tests they put 

hypothetical questions in there: what if this 

happened, what if this and that happened, and 

it IS not job related^ ... (vol. 3, p. 229) 

Mr« Eksttom said that APS has strlved to adapt personnel policies ^d 
benefits to the cultural requirements of the Navajo in northern New 
Mexico. Revindicated that: (1) the ^company recognizes" and allows time 
off for visits to the medicine man ju^t as they do for other physicians; 
C2) time off Is granted with pay for tribal elections; (3) plant 
jmanagement meets on a regular basis wlt|i an Inplant Navajo committee. ^ 
^ffppolnted by Navajo employees, to dlscus& and solve specific Navajo 
^problems which may occur within the plant; (4) overtime procedures 
have been modified to accommodate Navajos who live on the reservation 
and are unable to Install a teleplione; and (5) the company has don- « 
ducted a cultural orientation program- for non-Navajo employeess .138 

Witnesses, however, disputed the Intentions o'f the company. 
One Navajo witness stated; » 

It is our ^'belief, . ^that the only way the 

company will listen to us is when we tell j 

them-that we are going, to call th^, Federal 

Government in if we don't get such and such, 
if we don't get a good deal^/' or what we are 
supposed to get. And it seems to me that 
their ace card is qualifications. (vol. 2, 
p. 223) 

Falrchlld Semi-Conductor Is the largest employer of Navajos on 
the reserCfatlon. The conq>any Is a dlvlslbn of /Falrchlld Camera 
Co^any and manufactures electronic componWhta^ ^or radios and televisions 
As of 1973, Falrchlld employed approximately ^70 workers. Six htmdred 
and forty-five or nearly 97 percent were Navajos. 139 

: , ■- . 'Ji — : ::- . \ . • ■ ■ 

138. Statement of Walter Ekstrom, manage of\the. Four Corners Plants 
Arizona Public Service Company, pp. "5-9. Statement submitted for 
the record on Aug. ^29, 1974. . ' \^ 

139* Fairchild Semi-Conductor , Inc., Employer information Report EE0~1, 
• (19^3) ,. This form was. provided by Fairchild Sexid'<onductor . On 
Feb. 24, 1975, the American Indian Movement (AIM) occupied the 
Fairchild Semi-Conductor Plant at Shlprock for ^approximately 1 
week, closing down the facilittj. After the occupation ended, the. 
plant remained closed to assess damages. At the €lj(ne this report 
was being prepared, it had not reopened. 
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Th . company's attitude toward preferential employment of Navajos 
was explained by Jack Coyne, industrial relations manager for Fair- 
child: / . 

...the prime reason Fairchild Semi-Conductor set 
up the plant on the Navajo reservation was to 
enable ^ the tribe to shift its people [who are 
mainly] dependent on an agricultural type of 
economy to include a mixture of business and 

industry. Now, of course,, that cannot be " ^ 

accomplished without giving the Navajo people 

preference. (vol. 2, p. 135) ^ ' 

*'■ . r j ■ _ 

At Fairchild, Navajos were more heavily represented in the blue- 
collar occupations where they held slightly more than 60 percent of 
the craftsmen positions, 81 percent of the operative jobs, 93 percent 
of the laborer jobs, and alj of the service job positions. More than 
. 60 percent of the office/clerical positions and 57 percent of the 
techr*ical positions were filled by Navajos. At the higher levels, 
Navajo representation decreases sharply, only 23 percent of thd pro- 
fessional and 8 percent of the administrators and managers were 
Navajos. 1^0 

According to Mr. Coyne, Fairchild pro^fides extensive training 
tor Navajo employees: 

■ - ■ ■ ■ ■ .. ■ ■ , ■ . . • i 

We have a continuous training program iDecause, 
naturally , the people we hire do not have^ a 
1 . background in electronic technology , so we feel . 
that we need a training program. T^^is program 
starts from the first day and continues as long . 
as the Navajo employee is with us. (vol. 2, p. 
136) 

El Paso Natural Gas Company is , a pipeline company engaged in 
the production, processing, and transmission of tiatural gas. It 
serves customers in the States of Arizona, Colorado, California, 
Idaho, Kansas, Louisiana, New Mexico, Nevada, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Texas, Utah, Washington, and Wyoming. 

The natural gas operation, is conducted through fpur divisions 
which obtain gas from sources in fields, and then transports the g^s 
over hundreds of miles to cities and industries.. The gas is sold in 
wholesale quantities td local gas distribution companies arid, in 
certaiifinstances, directly to industries located outside of city 
limits. 

140. Fairchild Semi -Conduc tor , Inc., Employer Information Report EEO-l (1973) 
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Ihe San Juan division, which is located in the city of Farmiugton, 
includes all activities in the Four Corners area of Arizona, New Mexico, 
Utah, and Colorado. It produces, processes, -and delivers natural gas 
into the mainlines of the other two divisions. The bulk of the employees 
in this division work in the northwestern part of New Mexico. 

Richard McConn, the vice jpresident for administration at El Paso, 
explained their understanding of the Indian preference clause: 

What it means to me and my company is' simply 
. that when job openings are available on the 
Indian reservation r that the Navajo Indian be . 
given preferential tr&atment in hiring. So 
long as they are qualified r there,_ is no question 
but that they will be hired. (vol. 2, p. 123) 

Employment patterns at El .Paso Natural Gas, however, appear to 
refute this commitment to preferential hiring of Navajos. For example^ 
out of a total of 213 employees in 1973,* only 12 were Navajos. There 
were no NaVajos employed in blue-collar job categories; Overall, they 
occupied only about 4 percent of the administrative/managerial positions, 
none of the" professional jobs, and 9 percent of the technical jobs. 

In 1973 the Equal Employment Oppprtunity Commission (EEOC) began 
to investigate the employment policies of El Paso, Natural Gas after 
receiving allegations that El Paso was failing to recruit, hire, and 
promote Spanish Americans- American Indians, blacks and females in the 
same manner that it was recruiting, hiring, and promoting Anglos and 
males. Subsequently, the E2dC and El Paso Natural Gas concluded a 
conciliation agreement which established employment goals and timetables 
for the. hiring of minorities and women for each level of employment .1^2 
This, agreement called for a goal of 40 percent Indian employment in the 
San Juan division and recognizes the Indian preference clause: . ^ 

The company will employ qualified American Indians 
on a preferential basis at its facilities located 
within reservation boundaries in accordance with 

141. El Paso Natural Gas Company, San Juan County Division, Employer 
Information Report EE O-l (197?^ This was submitted to the record 
by El Paso Natural r - • -yry/- 

f 

<• ■ 

142. Conciliation Agreement. ■ a United States Equal Employment 
Opportunity Coinmission f.,nd El Paso Natural Gas/Case No. yRL3-006, 
(1974) . ... 
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its lease agreements with the Navajo Tribe 

At the present time. El Paso. Natural Gas conducts its hiring 
through an application process. According to Mr. McConnz 

We interview at least once a week. We average about _ 
40 applications per week. We take applications 
whether or not job openings^ are available; we have 
an application file [and] a retrievable system so 
^ that when. . .there is a job opening, we will go to 

the retrievable system and pull out those employees 
that (1) have indicated a preference for the type 
of job that is available, and (2) have the ^ 
qualifications to fulfill it. (vol. 2, pp. 124-125) 

Mr. McConn indicated that if a job opening is on the reservation, 
his company will make every effort to find a "qualified" Navajo applicant 
before filling the position with a non -Navajo j (vol. 2, p. 127) This 
commitment, however, was challenged by Navajo .Tribal pfficials who allege 
that although El Paso Natural Gas was offered the use of the tribe's 
extensive applicant referral systiem, with more than 10,000 employment 
applications, the company had made no effort to utilize this service 

NaiJ-ajos constitut;e more than 60 percent of the total work force 
in these four companies during 1973 and 1974. When taken individually, 
however, wide disparities exist. The percentage of Navajos employed 
in these companies range from slightly more than 5 percent for El Paso 
Natural Gas to nearly 97 percent at Fairchild Semi-Conductor . However, 
it is significant that more than 50 percent of the Navajo labor force 
in each of these companies is concentrated in blue-collar occupations, 
with the vast majority being in the operative, laborer, and service job 
categories. As Table 10 illustrates, about 80 percent of all Navajos 
employed in these companies are in blue-collar jobs, and nearly all 



143. Ibid., p. 3. ' 

• ^ ■ ' 

144. See: Tom E. Robles, Albuque^rque district office. Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission, memorandum to John E. Raiyburn, Jr. , chief 
investigations division, EEOC, Washington, B.C., July 14, 1972. ^ 
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of these are concentrated in low-skilled job. 145 



in contrast to employment in th^ private sector, r^avajos constitute 
only a small portion of the total government work force at municipal and 
county levels. According to data submitted to the Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission in 1973, the city of Farmington had 387 full-time 
employees with an additional 118 employees in part-time positions. 
These enplpyees are organized in nine divisions: administration, 
streets, fire department, sanitation, planning ai^d zoning, housing 
inspection, parks and recreation, police, and airport. 146 

The divisional breakdown of ethnic minorities and women in city 
)loyment in 1974 is shown in Table 16. The employment data reveals 
severe underutilization and underemployment of Navajos. Of 
:he 387 full-time positions, only 13 are held by Navajos. More than 
/half af the Navajos employed by the city ave either with the street . 
'department or the water and sewer department. 

Employment for the City is handled by a personnel office consisting 
of two employees, a personnel officer and a secretary, both Anglo. 
When a vacancy occurs in a pity department , the head of the department 
places a request for personnel with the office which reviews it to 
make sure there is adequat^ justification and allotments. 

According to Charles E. Peterson, the city*s personnel officer: 



145. Fluor Engineering and Contractors , Inc., major design engineering 
consultant group who prepared Western Gasification Company's (WBSCO) 
proposed coal gasification plant designs, was also invited to appear 
with the other major companies having interests oh the Navajo 
Reservation, at the Advisory Committee' s open meetihg but declined to 
participate. In a letter to the Advisory Committee, however, the 
company stated that: 

Foremost, Fluor is an equal opportunity employer and this will, 
most certainly , be the building block of our employment program 
for the WESCO. In addition, Fluor is developing ar^ affirmative 
^ action program which will enable minority business enterprises 

to be considered fairly equitably as subcontractors' and ' 
suppliers. Fluor is> well aware of its obligations as an 
employer -and can assure the committee of our full compliance with 
all Federal laws^ and policies. / ' \ 

A. Anstadt, Fluor Engineering and Contractors , inc . , letter to 

J. Richard Avena, SWROy U. S. Commission on Civil Rights, Aug. 27, 1974. 

146. Employment data for the city of Fkrmingtcn were derived from Form ^\ 
EEO-4 submitted by State and local governpiental entities to the 

Equal Employment Opportunity Commission. Farmington officials 
provided this information to Commission jstaff. 
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Table 16 
MUNICIPAL EMPLOYMENT 
FARMINGTON, NEW MEXICO / 
1974 



1/eparuiuenc 


Niamber 
m uepc* 


Anglo 
Male Female 


Indian 
Male Female 


Spanish 
Male Female 


<\uiiixnxs cracxon 




JO H- J 






Airport . 


86 


74 3 


3 




o 

Police 


72 


51 15 


2 


4 - 


Parks, and 
Recreation 


15 


9 1 






Housing 

Inspection 


2 


2 






Planning and 
Zoning 


1 


1 






Sanitation 


54 


28 


4 


22 


Fire 


' 33 


29 


1 


■ 3 - . -- 


Streets 


, 29 


24 


4 . - 


1 - 

— : — t 


Total 


387 


254 62 


15 i" 


51 4 



SOURCE: City of Farmington, State and Local Government Information 
(EEO-4), (1973). EEO-4 form was submitted tb Coninission 
staff by city officials. ; : / ' ' 
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This request goes to the C^ity manager, ^/ho] 
upon approval , returns tl^e request to the 
personnel office. At that time, we go through 
our active applicant file- and try to see if we 
^ have an. . .application on board.' If we^do, then 

we contact those people who have the earliest 
date ... .If we find someone who is not working 
and is availablt^, we ask them to come into the 
office. We ..try to contact between three and five 
applicants. Then after t'he applicants come, we 

refer -themf to the departments here . These 

department' heads review their application and 
then give them an oral interview. .. .After the 
d'epartment head sele<^ts the person that he 
feels is the most qualifi'^d for the job/ then^r 
he refers the applicant to the personnel office 
with this application and a note to process 
him. (vol. 2, p. 221jC 

The personnel of f ice deceives approximately 17 to 20 applications 
a week, but "very few" from Navajos, Mr. Peterson said. The city has 
not conducted ^any type of affirmative recruitment programs .fct-^^vNavajo 
employees, nor, "according to Mr. Peterson, has his office ever contacted 
the Navajo Trib^ or Navajo community organizations concerning job- 
openings in city government . ,The city /does post job openings in the 
post office at the employment service and on bulletin boards at city 
buildings. 

If the personnel office has no 'applications oh file *for' a 
particular job, a request will be sent to the Employment Security 
Commission, which, at the time of the open hearing, was the prime 
contractor ^of the State of New Mexico for most manpower training 
programs. According to Mr. Peterson, the city' has never requested 
Navajo applicants for referral. (vol. 2, p. 216) o 

In iate 1973- the city of Farmington developed an affirmative 
Action plan at tKe request of the Department of Labor when the city 
began fidministering the fedejally-funded Neighborhood Youth Corpjs X 
Program. City agencies were include^ in the affirmative action plan. 
'According to Mr. Peterso^i, the plath ^^b'uld be for 1 year and effective 
tmtil December 1974. He told the Advisory ^Committee that there nas 
been little or no monitoring of l£s provisions. For example, iob - 
positions are often filled without the required 5-day prior notification 
posting. (vol. 2, p. 229)* Additionally, the city has not met. the 
minimal requirements . for increasing minority employment. The fljre 
department, for example, forecast 15 vacancies in 1974, with' 4 df the - 
vacancies to be filled by Native Americans. At the time, the department 
had only one Navajo employee. By mid 1974, however, the fire depart- 
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stent had yet to hire additional Navajos. , > / 

# 

The Impetus to adhere to the affirmative act,lon plan diminished 
when the city council In early 1974 decided to withdraw from the 
Neighborhood Youth Corps Program. Mr. Peterson Indicated at the open 
meeting, .however, that the city was awaiting final promulgation of 
testing guidelines from the Equal Employirient Opportunity Coordinating' 
Council (a Federal Interagency council) before total implementation of an 
afflrmatlve'actlon plan in Farmington. 

San ''Juan County government is headed by three elected commlQisioners, 
an elected treasurer, an assessor, and a sheriff . By State statute, 
each of these elected officials has the authority to hire and fire 
their own personnel. 147 County Personnel Director 'Lawience Palmer- 
indicated that his office has attempted to institute a merit pert^ounel 
system, but this rested solely 'upon the cooperation of county Officials, 
fie stated, "If they dbn*t want to cooperate, we can have a pure 
patronage system j" (vol. 3, p. 35) - 

As of June ^0, 1974, San -Juan County had 83 full-time employees!. 
Of these, 68 were Anglo, 10 were Spanish sumamed, and^-^Twere Nav^ijoa. 
Of the Navajo employees, three are employed with the county rc^4 de-* 
partment as laborers, and one is employed with the sheriff's dt^artirient 
as a deputy. 

f " ' 

The county perjponnel system relies mainly on walk-in iipplicatlotis , 
The county conducts no recruitment for any job openings. JWfhen a position 
becomes open: ^ 

The standard procedure is to go through the files, 
see j^ho has applied for the job, ^call or contact 
the individual, find out which ones do not 
already have employment. .Then we will inter- * 
view and occasionally test those who are left 

to see who will be selected for the position. ^ 
(vol. 3, p. 53) . 

The county, at the present -time, doQS not have an af^lr^tlve 
action plan.^^° Mr. Palmer indicated that the statutory provisions 
5Q3^6rning hiring by elected county; of flcial Vere^^t compatible with the 



147. J^wr^nce Palmer, county personnjl dik^ctor, interview in Aztec, 
N. Mex.r July 31, 1974. jl / 



148. Ibid. 
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requirements of an affirmative action program. He added: 

[j] would like to see the counties of the State 
of 'New Mexico have * l\the power to make a personnel 
ordinance. Then we can have a merit system* We 
can have Hn affirmative action progxam, but as it 
is now... the people that are elected off Icials 
^ coming in January [1975] could rei^jove every person 
frow^their office. He could fire the whole batch 
and vhere wouldn't be ajnything I could do about 
it. (vol. p. 56) ^ . . ^ 

^, Testimony at the Advisory Committee's open meeting and Commission 
staff ipvestigations indicate that Navajos in San Juan* County share/, 
unequally in the., economic/bounty.. of the area. This imbalance Assumes 
added significance sinice tlfe economic progress of Farmington and San 
Jucin County ^ is substantially founded upon the natural wealth of the 
Navajo Reservation. .\- '* , 

More equal reciprocal relationships will not come easily. The 
primary requirement to resolve the many complex problems is a willingness' 
to work together. According to Peter MacDonald, Navajo Tribal Chairperson: 

All we seek is the right to live our lives without ? 

being 'exploited by those whom we benefit. We do 

not seek something for nothing. We are willing to 

work for our fair share of the goods' and services. ^ 

What we ask of this community is a demonstration 

of good faith and good will and a willingness to 

meet lis halfway. ^ (vol. 2, p. 269) • 
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ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT: A DILEMMA OF CONFLICTING 
VALUES AND PRIORITIES - THE NAVAJO EXPERIENCE 



We are treated as strangers in our land -and ampng 
our own neighbors. It is the coal from our land 
which' provides comfprt to this entire region; yet 
we are discriminated aga:!nst in ^ jobs and services. 
It is bqr laiid thai the t^ransmission lin^ carries 
energies to distant cities; yet, in many areas, 

. there is ,no cooperation or no desire on the part 
of: those- who would, take much benefit of our rest)urces 
to give water or electricity to the home of the 

\/Ni3^yajos.. . " V - 

is our water that tourists: from distant cities use 
fon recreation on Navajo Lake.^ Yet^ a few miles 
away our own ^pebple live at the me^^cy of a drought. 
It is our land^^h^ is being ripped away to get at 
the coal beneath it r.'when-otrz^-people^^eed.^very^ 
inch of the land for survival. And oftentixnes7^t -\. 
is necessary for us to even make some kind , of 
livelihood^ for ourselves. We need these very . ' 
lands for the 'continuing survival of our people. 

^t^s^-pur dollars that keep these shopping centers 
open. Yet; our people. . .are denied the opportunity 
to participate ^ln.Jt:he job market or [be] given a 
consideration for the^services that people of 
Farmington take for granteid. (vol. 2, p. 267) 
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Farmlngton, the sixth largest city in New Mexico and the lai^ges^ 
within a 125 mile r&dius, has become the major focal point of economic 
activity in the region. The major economic developments anticipated 
in San Juan County yithin the near future are .the proposed development 
of a number of coal gasification plants and the NaVajo Irrigation 
Project. These activities will have a significant impact not only on the 
Navajo Reservation and the Navajo people, but also on Farmlngton 'and 
the surrounding region. The natural resources and the availability of 
water are vital to future growths.in the; county. The best use of these 
resources, however, has caused much -controversy within the Navajo 
Nation.. v V . * ' • 

The landttiass of the United States contains some 3 trillion tons 
of coal, perhaps 88 percent of the reserve of fossil fuel energy on 
the continent and one of the largest anywhere in the world. Even at 
a vastly accelerated rate of consumption; the United States ^has enough 
coal to last 200 to 300 years or more.l^^ \ 

A significant portion of these coal reserves are found in remote 
areas of the western Uiiited States. The major coal resources of New 
Mexico are located in the San Juan Basin in the northwedt portion of . 
the State, with the majority of those resources located on the Navajo 
Reservation. On the Navajo Reservation the best source of coal is 
the Fruitland Formation which lies in an area running west and south 
"of Farmington. In 1953 Utah International began exploring this area 
and found subbitumlnous coal located in four main «eam8 ranging in 
depth from less than 20 feet to more than 200 fefet. In 1957 the Navajo 
Nation granted Utah International a mining lease containing some 24,000 
acres of coal-bearing lands. This lease, since expanded to cover 31,000 
acres , contains an estimated 1.1 billion tons of coal. ^50 

A key factor in the future economic development of San Jxian 
County and the Navajo Reservation is the construction of several coal 
gasification complexes on the reservation. El Paso Natural Gas (EPNG) 
and the Western Gasifitation Company (WESGO) have proposed to construct 
concurrently two coal gasification complexes and attendant coal mines 
_on the Navajo Reservation. Each of the complexes is designed to produce 



149. Development. Research Associates andGruen Associates f Housing and 
Co mmunity Services for Coal Gasification Complexes Proposed on the 
Navajo Reservation , prepared for El Paso Natural Gas Company and 
Western Gasification Company fApr. 1974), p. 1-1^ (hereafter cited 
as Housing and Community Services for Coal Gasification Complexes} . 

150. Ibid., p. 1-2. 
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from 250 to 288 million cubic feet gf> substitute naitur^l gas per day. 151 

El Paso Natural Gas has assigned responsibility for the coal 
gasification plants to its synthetic fuels division. Mesa Resource 
Company will mine the coal " and Fuel Conversion Company will produce 
the gas and delivier it to the EPNiS southern division for distribution. 
Both companies are owned by El Paso . 

Western Gasification Conq)any (WESCO) is a joint ventuire of / 
Pacific Lighting Corporation and Texas Eastern Transmission Corporation 
through their respective subsidiaries, Pacific Coal Gasification 
Company and Transwestem Coal Gasification Coii5>any. Pacific Lighting, 
through another subsidiary. Southern California Gas *^Company, serves 
retail customers in California; Texas Eastern delivers natural gas to 
public utilities at various locations. 152 

' \ . . ■ . • / 

Coal for t!if^. i/ESCO project will be -mined by Utah International/ 
but the coal gasification plant will be owned and operated by WE§Co/ 
Pipieline quality gas will ^e transported to customers by Transwestem 
Pipeline Company, a subsidiary of Texas Eastern. Fluor Engineers and v 
Constructors, Inc., of Los Angeles, is the design engineering considtant 
to WESCO.; 

. ■ ■ ., 

All of the proposed gasification complexes ^wlll be located ion the 
reservation in the vicinity of the Burnham, Fruitland, Nexiahnezad, 
Sanostee, an<^ Two Grey Hills Navajo Chapters (or areas) (See Figure 
5). 153 According to the jBIA, approximately 7,000 Navajos live In these 
five chapters. 



151. Basic c:oal gasification involves adding oxygen and steam to coal ' 
under conditions of heat and, pressure to form a substitute gas ■ 
composed of hydrogen, carbpn oxides , 'methane , and various sulfur ^ 
compounds. The carbon dioxide and sulfur compounds are then removed^ 
leaving* a usable gaseous fuel having a low BTU content . This gas 

is sometimes referred to as "town gas." To this process will be added 
a further step, methanation, which will increase the,heating value 
of the > gas from about 415 BTU to about 972 BTU per standard cubic 
fpot. Three pilot plants have proved the methanation step. A"^ 
small size demonstration plant program wj^U have been completed on. 
the reservation before either complex begins full-scale production. 

152. Housing a nd Community Services for Coal 'Gasification Complexes, p. 1-7. 

153. Battelle Columbus Laboratories, Detailed Environmental Analysis 
Concerning a Proposed Coal Gasification Plant , for Transwestem - 
Coal Gasification Company, Pacific Coal Gasification Company and 

_ Western Gasification Company, and The Expansion of a Strip Mine 
Operation Near Burnham, New Mexico -Utah International, Inc., 
Feb. 1, 1973, Colunibus, Ohio, p. 2.66 (hereafter cited as Detail ed 
Environmental Analysis) . . " : — 

■ -13-9 • ■ . ' . '> . 
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LOCATION OF NAVAJO CHAPTERS IN THE VICH'ITY OF 
THE PROPOSED COAL GASIFICATION COMPLEXES 



UTAH 


COLO. 


ARIZ. 


N.MEX. 

o 



Proposed 
Plant Site 




Figure 5, 



Souroe: Battelle Columbus. Laboratories » Detailed Environmental 
Analysis Concerning a Proposed Coal Gasification 



Plant (February 1973). 
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ilpfore' the construction of the coal gasification plants can begin, 
El Paso \Natural Gas, Western Gasification Company, and Utah International, 
are required to negotiate a lease with the Navajo Tribe.' At the present 
time, such discussions are taking place. The proposed location of 
these plantis, however, has received much criticism from within the 
Navajo ITaticm. The Bumham Chapter, which is located closest to the 
proposed plat^t sites, recently passed a fesolutibn rejecting any plans 
for setting ui^ such plants in its strea. Harris Arthur, an, instructor 
at the Shiprock Branch of the Navajo Community College and representative 
for the Bumhan^v Chapter, read the resolution to the members of the 
Advisory Committee, which stated, in part: 
\^ 

The coristruction of coal gi^sification plants in 

the Burnfiam area will displace 90' familie!S in ' 

connectidn with ' the El Paso lease and an unknown^ ' 

number Of\iddit\onal families in connection with 

the Utah l^^se. . . .No commitment f assurance/ or 

plans on the^part of the companies or the Tribal 

administration for the actual relocations to new 

areas of these., families ha^>^e jbeen presented to ' 

the Burnham Chapter ... (vol. 2, p. 178) 

The resolution noted that the plants will deprive the residents 
living in close proximity any^ means of livelihood since most of them ; 
now make tlieir living herding livestock. Furthermore, Mr. Arthur 
said, grazing lands will be devastated with no real assurance that the 
land can be- reclaimed or that proposed emission controls will be 
effective: 

Any benefits promised to the Navajo Tribe and any 
^ monetary compensation to individuals cannot pay for 
the devastation of the 1 arid and the social upheaval 
that will t>e the result of seven/coal gasification 
plants being built in the Bixrnham area. (vol. 2, 

p. 179) :A 

The importance of the gasification projects to fulfill future 
energy needs was reported in an article in the Albuquerque Journal : 

The comfort of 3 million households in Southern 

California might depend on the coal gasification . 
plants about to be built in the rolling sahdhills 
here on the Navajo Reservation. .Without it... 
residential customers of Southern California Gas^^ 
Company, and San Diego Gas and Electric Company 

■ ■ ■ ■ • • • ■■ \, / 
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can expect to have their use of natural gas : 
curtailed in 1979.^^"^ ^ ^ , ° 

The relative value of these energy gains, however, must be balanced 
against the potential impact of the coal gasification projects on the 
Navajo — their way of life and their land. 

It is estimated .that the construction of the proposed coal 
gasification plants will take 29 months, and provide a rapid short- 
term fluctuation in construction activity in San Juan County..; In a 
period of 29 months, the demand for construction workers, disregarding ^ 
other construction activities in the coimty, will incre^as^ from zero 
to 3,650 workers and then decrease once again to zero. 155 This indi- 
cates a temporary influx of workers into the county for a period 
probably no longer than 2 years. During that time, they will be 
demanding services, and economic stimulation will come in the form of 
increased income and purchasing power in San Juan County. 

I-t is estimated that construction activities, could generate a 
total of approximately $73 million ir, wages paid duf ing the 29-month 
period. The total wages paid will yield appro:S'imately $62.5 million 
in additional disposable income (income/after taxes) in San Juan County. 
This is equal to approximately ,75 percent of total anifual disposable 
income in San Juan County at present. 156 

Because there will be a change in the level of jobs in construction, 
■ mining, and utilities, there will be ^increased employment in those 
industries which provide services to the primary^ growth industries. 
With expansion of primary jobs, the population is expected to grow; 
and the job market" in San Juan CoTjnty will increase to provide necessary ] 
services. 15 7 t n . - 

San Juan County is expected to experience steadily decreasing > 
levels of population and employment without the plants. If the plants 



154, Albuquerque Journal , "Gasification Plants 'Vit^l' to California/' . 
^ . July 7, 1974, B-a. 

155. Three types of construction employment - supervisory personnel, 
field construction workers, and subcontractors - have been identified^ 
Detailed Environmental Analysis, p. 4.17. 



156. Ibid., p. 4.19-4.20. 

157. Ibid., p. 4.20. 
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are not built, it Is estimated that population will decline by about 
3,500 by 1985, Employment totals without the plant will remain almost 
stable over the next 25 years. Wlfh the plants, however, It Is esti- 
mated that total employment In the area will Increase by approximately 
4,000 jobs. Table 17 below gives a series of proje^ctlons of th^ poten^ 
tlal enqployment. and population Impacts of WESCO's coal gasification 
plants. 



Table 17 

Estimated Populatlon/Onplcyment Rami £ lea tlona of 
the Proposed Coal Gasification Plants 1970 





1970 


1975 . 


1980 


1985 


1990 


1995 


Population 
















With Plant/Mine 


52,485 


52,265 


55, 


107 


55,706- 


54,072 


51,536 


Without Plant/Mine 


52*485 


51,107 


50, 


158 


48,975 


47,379 


45,179 


Percentage Difference 


0 


2.2 


9. 


9 


12.7 


14.1 


14.1 


Employment 
















With Plant/Mine 


15,171 


17,390 


18, 


351 


19., 037 


19,344 


19,502 


Without Plant/Mine 


15,171 


15, 150 ' 


15, 


135 


15, 138 


15,108 


15.022 


Percentage Difference 


0 


14.8 


21. 


3 


25.8 


28.0 


29.8 



SOURCE : Detailed Environmental Analysis 



In the crucial area of job training, little planning for future 
needs has been executed although large nunibers of skilled workers will 
be needed for both the cbal gaslfltiatlon p.1ants and the Navajo Irriga- 
tion Project. Ur. Eva Benally of the Navaj Community College on the 
reservation discussed how devastating this failure could be: 

Equal employment becomes an emp^i;: promise. 
if .there are no mea^s for train \ .q and educa- 
tion in this area of north^'^si: aw Mexico. ... 
Unless we can find the fUi ^ establish the 
needed training progranis^ the vi>rious indus- 
trial and agricultural developments will not 
/ be staffed by Navajos. . . . [The] skilled^ 
professional, and managerial jobs will be 
held by whitt^s and perhaps a few blacks arid 
Chicanes. (vol. 2, p. 162) 

Staff of the Navajo Community College prepared a preliminary 
analysis of educational and training needs based on manpower data 
obtained from a tvumber of major employers In the area. The data, 
presented at the open meeting. Indicated that by 1976 the following 
Navajo personnel will be needed: 

■ i •• • ■ . • . 



» 
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...four years or mote of college work, 300 to 
400 personnel; 2 to 3 years of post secondary 
education, 400 to 500 personnel; 3 to 4 years 
of apprenticeship with high school or equivalent 
education, 250 to 300; high, school or equivalent, 
plus Short-term training, 1,500 to 2,000 
personnel . , 

By 1983, twice as many workers will be needed in 
each of the above categories, and these numbers 
will increase steadily through 1987 or 1988^ 
In addition to these workers, some 5,000 or more 
construction workers will be needed beginning in 
1 97-5 ^orji 976.. (vol. 2, p. 163) 

The prospects foi^ Navajos providing the needed manpower, however, 
are nor optimistic. Dr. Benally stated: 

[Present] training and education will provide j 
only a very few of the needed manpower, apd / 
except for certain professionals, ^n educational ^ 
programs, which are a primary Tribal effort, 
will meet only a minor part of the needs for 
Navajo teachers. The basis for the foregoing 

_ . — assumption is a review- of the present training 

and education programs in the area, and review 
^ of the major fields of study of students in 
colleges and universities. 

I, 

Detailed statistics sent out by the college staff ^ 

and others make it cioar there is little or no 

tnrinlrjg going on for...techhicxans....We have 

no training facilities,, no shops, no laboratories , 

no equipment. We are conducting classes in 

rooms the BIA has been kind enough to provide 

us* But in order to m^jSt the needs for educated 

at}d shr::led Navajos, we must have facilities ^. and 

I '^v Ipniant. This is a crucial point that must be 

faced in all the talks about equal opportunity. 

It is empty talk as long as the Navajos are not 

given the chance to develop their own institw 

tions to provide the training that they need. 

(vol. 2, pp. 164-165 ) 

• The impact of the proposed coal gasification plants on the social 
environment of the Navajo Reservation are more difficult to predict 
or evaluate. The main benefit associated with this project will 
accrue to people living more than 600 miles from the actual productibn 
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site. Residents of both the reservation and nonreservatlon areas 
surrounding the site will receive not only the benefits associajtedl 
with development of a large local Industry, but will also pay the 
social costs. 

The Navajo population In the reservation areas Immediately 
surrounding construction and mining sites will be most affected by the 
negative, and positive Impact of the plants. Increased employment 
opportxmltles for Navajos, especially during the construction phases 
of the project. Is expected to result In the growth of the area's 
populat^lon through the Inmlgratlon of construction employees .^^^ 
Population Increase In the Bumham area could possibly Include as 
many as 2,500 construction employees and their families However, 
a population Increase of this magnitude would have a strong negative 
Impact. Because all. land within the Burnham Chapter is currently 
allocated through grazing right agreements, residents would have to 
relocate or, share grazing lands and home sites of local relatives. ^59 

Plant and mining operations will also have effects on local 
health and safety conditions. The exact nature of these effe?Es 
however, are disputed by the coal. gasification companies and environ^ 
mentalists. • 

WESCO, for example, states: 

Some generalizations may he wade at this point on 
disposition of the metals. New Mexico coal contains 
less heavy metals than many eastern coals. The 
gasification process itself does ngt redult in 
significant atmospheric emissions. The ash contain- 
ing Up to 60 or 70 percent of some of theset metals 
- will be disposed of in the mine in a msinher which 

I _ . ; does not affect the subsurface water.. By far the 

greater part of th6 remaining metals will be removed 
downstream of the gasifiers in various processes 
for the purification of the gas and the extraction 
of liquids at temperatures as low as 50OF . Most 
of these metals will end up in a sludge which will 
be disposed of according to an analysis of its , 
contents in. compliance with all applicable laws and 
regulations. Where coal is used in boilers rathe] 
than gasified, there will be liquid scrubbing and 
lower te^mperatures than are experienced in present 



158. Ibid., p. 4.29. 

159. Ibid. 
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installations, resulting in reduced emissichs 
of heavy metals. 

Dr. Charles L. Hyder, a staff scientist with "the Southwest ' 
Research and Information Center, a public interest group operating 
out of Albuquerque, contradicted TOSCO 's contention. Dr. Hyder said: 

.. .based on fundamental chemical consideraticns , 
you can anticipate that the emissions like lead, 
mercury, and arsenic, would escape in large 
quantities from coal-burning plants. (vol. 3, 
p. 261) -r ■ . 

On this assumption. Dr. Hyder proceeded to study the environmental 
impact of the Four Comers Plant located in Fruitland. He stated at 
the open meeting: ' 

We predicted that a large fraction of the mercury 
that was in the coal in the plant would come out 
into the atmosphere and [be] a toxic problem for 
people between the Four ^ Corners Plant and 40 miles 
from the plant depending on the direction of the 

prevailing winds The material accumulates on 

the surface and forms a layer of mercury that 
would be toxic to people living in the vicinity, 
(vol. 3f p. 261) 

Dr. Hyder added! • • 

The industry denied all this. They said maybe 
2 percent gets away. So the Public Service 
Company of Arizona funded a study . They found 
that 98 percent got awa^ So nothing happened. 
Nobody did anything. They, still haven't done 
anything. (vol. 3, p. 261} 

Given the possibility that the emissions generated from the 
proposed coal gasification plants may be harmful to persons living in 
close proximity. Dr. Hyder suggested that drastic action would be 
required . 

.'■■'» 

160. Dan Cook, manager for industrial relations, WESCO letter to Ernest 
Gerlach, SWRO, \j . S. Commission on Civil Rights, Oct. 28, 1974. 
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Since there is such great potential for chronic 
toxic poisoning of everybody living within 5 
miles of any single gasification plant and every- 
body within 13 miles, of Burnham (the center of 
.t^e seven compounded gasification plants), the 
proposing industries (WESCO and El Paso Natural 
Gas) must demonstrate that the amounts of arsenic, 
':adium, Jnercury , and lead in combination will not 
Jbringr harm to the indigent populations^ surrounding 
tnk proposed plant sites. Otherwise, everyone 
mus\be moved out of the implicated areas in and 
around Burnham or the gasification plants must not 
be buiXt and operated, 

The responsibility for action, Dr. Hyder pointed out, rests with 
El Paso Natural Gas ^d U'ESCO: 

I . 

They havis obviously never heard of ethical or 
religious lawsh/hlch make us all responsible as 
'our brothers /cfeepers' not to insult anyone's 
personal rights to clean air even if there are 
no explicit written laws or regulations on the 
subject \ 

At the outset of construction and again when plant operation 
begins, housing supplies both on tlie reservation and in Fartnlngton 
will be severely taxed to meet the demands of plant employees. The 
existing housing stock will certainly not be able to afford all 
newcomers the accommodations they desire. El Paso Natural Gas and 
WESCO, anticipating this need, did commission a study of housing 
needs relative to the coal gasification project. This study re- 
commended the establishment of a new town on the reservationl6^ 
to handle the expected increase in population. No further plaiming 
however, has yet been done. . / 

" ' ■/ 

The existing pattern of social organization in the Burnham 
area, characterized by extended family residence groups and clan,, 



161. Charles L. Hyder, Ph.i).^. staff scientist. Southwest Research and 

In formation Center , letUjr to Brnest Gerlach, SWRO, 17. S. Commission 
on Civil Rights, Nov. 6, 1974. u 

162. Ibid. 

163. See Housing and Community Services for Coal Gasification Complexes . 
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allegiance, will undoubtedly be disturbed by gasification plant 
development/ The influx of more than 500 ^Navajo -construction workers, 
many with their families, into the area will produce major c^ianges in 
th6 current patteirns of social organization: | 

These major shifts in j>dpulation numbers and \ | 
types, along, with smaller numbers of r^eloc^tions 
resulting from plant construction, surface ex- , j/ 
cavation, and highway placement will significantly 
alter social organization in the Burnham ^rea. \ 
The dominant settlement pattern will shift from \ 
extended family camps, each with its own grazing 
areas, to territorially unconfined nuclear families 
and individuals. Clan affiliations and positiohs 
of authority will become blurred with the great 
degree of social diversity brought, to tlie area. 
Thus, individual l^ehavior patterns will not be as : 
tightly constrained and regulated as in the traditional 
Navajo coxtjnunities.i^^ 

Furthermore: 

The large influx of employees and their families 
into Farmington and other areas of San Juan 
County associated with construction and operation 
of the gasification plant will have discernible 
effects on existing patterns of social organiza- 
' tion. Increased migration of Navajos and other 
minorities, into primarily J^glo towns and cities 
brought about by new employment and stable in-- 
comes will, probably result in intensified re 
sidential and social siegregation. Employees 
drawn from different sections of the county will 
provide some cultural diversification with the 
non-'Navajo population.i^^ : 

A chief concern of many Navajos is the depletion of natural 
resources attendant to the t<oal gasification project. As i:en 
Rustad, director of Economic Opportunity Council for Sari:, Juan 
County, said: , n 



164. Detailed Environmental Analysis , p. 4.55.^ 

165. Ibid. 
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J think in the Southwest we are beginning to 
realize we are sort of a colony of California j 
or the digger cities in the Southwest. .1 think \ 
the whole area is being sort of steam-rolled^by 
the energy crisis, by- th:f 'needs.,oftt:alifornia 
and larger cities foj. 'various resources, including 
and probably the most critical: water. ; 

Every time Albuquerque needs more water, they 
look at the San Juan River. Phoenix, I know, " 
is looking for water as well as Mexico and the 
Imperial Valley in California.: They all look to 
this system because this seems to be where the 
surplus is. 

We have been dividea in the sense that I think 
people in Farmington should realize that ptiese 
are [regional] resources ... .[whether] they 
\ ^re [regional] resouro^s or [Navajo] .-Indian 

resources, they are. still being transferred to^ 
" '[other parts of the country] y/" (vol. 3, p. 
'^02) ■.; ■ ' / 

Lucy Keeswood, a member of the Coalition for Navajo Liberation, 
summarized the concern for the future of the Navajo Tribe: v 

Where will we all be 20 ox^25 years from now 

when the coal has atllL' been" consumed and the 

companies operating thesk gasification plants 

have cleaned up all the resources and moved away. 

There will .be nothing there; t.^ey will be working 

elsewhere^and we will be sitting^^ on top of a 

bunch of ashes with nothing to IJw on. This is 

what the white man is driving us to. ... (vol. 3, \ ^ 

P'yl87) ' 

X . • ~~ ' ■ " 

Another major development which may have a ''tremeltidous impact on 
the ecopTomy in San Juan County and the Navajo Reservation is the Navajo 
Itri^^t ion Project. . . ^ ' 

/ A treaty between the Navajo. Tribe and the United States recorded 
promises iSade by the Federal Government , ^:including a. pfovisibn that 
land would be provided for Navajos to farm; , Since tKe land is dry but 
fertile, the development of irrigation facilities was necessary. To 
meet that^need, the 87th Congress authorized construction of the Navajo 
Indian Irrigation Project by its act of June 13, 1962.166 

166. 43 U.S.C. §615il(1962) . /■ 
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Thi^ act desigijated the\Navajo Indian Irrigation .Project under 
the Bureau o£ Indian Affairs, and placed responsibility" for the con- 
struction of dams, tunnels, and other major features in the hands of 
the Bureau of Reclamation, Department of the Interior. The project 
area consists of 110,630 acreg of Navajo Tribal land located south - 
and southwest of Farmington. 

0 • • • 

The water supply for the project will be impounded behind the 
Navajo Dam, one of the key multiple-purpose structures of the Upper 
Colorado River Development Project. Water will be released from ^the 
reseryoir to the main canal conveyance 3ystem to irrigate more than 
1QO,000 acres q£ land adjacent to the Navajo Indian Reservation. 16? 

The Navajo Indian Irrigation Project area is expected to begin 
producing, crops in 1976 when constructlCon, now scheduled,' will bring 
water^to .the/^fifst blo^.k of almost 10,000 acres of , project land. 
Cultivation of land and production of crops will progress 'in incre- 
^etital 10,000 acre blocks until a total of 110, 630 acres are brought 
under cultivation by the late 1980s. Cvol. 3, p. 103) 

There has been opposition to the irrigation project, however, 
mainly from !Jayajo fatoilies living within the project area. As one 
witness istated: 

The irrigatioh project devoloped millions of 
\^ ^dollars to lay down canals and things like that 
\ and yet they are relocating people, changing 
• their lifestyle, practicing social engineering 
with no Jp^iority^ of funding or concern over 
this type pf thing. (vol. 3, p. 103f 

Serious, discussion has arisen oyer the proposed .organization for 
production emphasizing large tribal enterprises rather than the smaller 
family-sized farm. '1>hillip Reno and Dr. Bahe Billy, the director for 
the Navajo Irrigation Project, noted: 

American AID ieams^ in developing countries have 
' found that family-sized farms are generally more^ 
efficient than large-scale farms. In rural areas , 
including reservation areas, several studies 
conducted by the Land Tenure Cjenter and others - 



167. Ibid. 
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in Latin America and elsewhere show that output 
. .; / per unit is ' inv^^t <r>ely related to farm size. ^^S 

The; vital requlremen for farm productivity, they concluded, 
.are Incentive and oppor" y. Family farms provide a broadly-based 
incentive; and, as a rule, large corporate farms do not* 
s .J'l, , . ■ . • . 

. It has been estimated that the irrigation project will ultimately 
provide between 2,000 and 3,000 J6b8.170 Maximizing the Navajo share 
of the totar employmenttdepends, iil!pfart, on the establishment of 
meaningful education and. Vocationa^l training prograL¥a!Jf or. Navajos 
.integrated with -comprehensive manpower planning. TcTdate,' little has 
^een accomplished to fulfill these' t^*a^ 

KaJ or economic and social upheiivals are rapidly appfdadhing 
San Juan County. Navajo coal deposits south of Fai:mJ,njgton now genierate 
electricity in huge power plants and will shortly bem used in even 
larger plants producing methane gas . In 1976 the^lbe will begin 
production on what will be, when completed, one of the largest Irrigated 
agricultural enterprises in the country; As these enterprises develop, 
thousatids of 'wofkets, both Indians and non-Indians, will be brought 
Into integrated^plants and coniftunities. Nevertheless, the companies, 
t^e community > and the Tribe have hardly begun to plan for the social 
problems that this influx will bring, and for its impact on the Navajo 
isOclety. '^V . ' ' ' ' " 

, Afi: Harris Arthur explained: 

. If we ckh Jbe given the opportunity to develop, 
like the rest of Africa developed, if the work 
\ ' - - . ccimihg from the pastoral traditional society, if 

"we could pass through or go through what rural ^ - 

Ainerica went throuh^h 30 years .ago and grow into 
the industrial state, we^ might haye a better chance 
of surviving. But to diimp heavy industrialization 
on a traditional society [will] just wipe them out. 

^168. PhillipTReTip and Ufr. Bahe Billy:^ "Navajo Indian Economic Planning: 

The Navajo iMd^ri^ Irrigation '^Project,." N^w Mexico Business , Nov 1973 

169. Ibid. ' . , ■ \ : 

17/>. Ibid., p. 7. ; \ 

I7i; ' JJbid p . 8 . ' [ ^ 
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We have an op^ztunity right now to... grow this 
way from tne vJavajc irrigation ^rooect . . . .The* 
Nav^ajo irrigation project is large^^. ent^ugh that 
it has a significant i:\pact on the total economic 
spectrim of Navajos. There are 111,000 acres " 
iii the project. This would give us a chance 
to upgrade our technology , capabilities; we woiAld 
create the capital surplus throUgh the irrigation 
project .. .invest these surpluses into industrial 
development. Then we car be capable, probably, 
..of handling heavy industrialization. 

As it is, if we stick thers things into there 
tomorrow, or next week, it would be disastrous. 
The Navajos would lose total control of their 
resources. When you lose control of your 
resources, you create a further dependent States 
You will never, never, accomplish or reach the 
goal that we have set which is self-determination 
- and self-efficiency. (vol. 2, pp. 183-184) 
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FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



Based upon Its Investigation, the New Mexico Advisory Committee to the 
U.S. Commission on Civil Rights reports the following findings and 
recommendations: / 

Community Attitudes and Respohsea , 

Finding fl ; ' 

I The New Mexico Advisory Committee finds that many elected public 
offljclals In Farmlngton - as we}.l^as civic, business and professional 
^leaderis - hayci generally fblled to assuoie a sense of active responsibi- 
lity for promoting positive^ and productive relationships among the 
diverse segments of the population which they serve. The A4vl8ory, 
Committee also finds thiit to a large extent there appears to be little 
awareness on the part Df the general poptilat Ion in Farmlngtoja regarding 
the very coisplex social and economic problems /arising out of this city' 
unique relationship with Navajo people residing on tt^e reservation. 

!■ - ■ . . . ■ ■ . • ■ . • . . ,1 ■ - ■ ■ 

Recommendations : li 

)■ ■ ^ ' ■ . r 

1 The New Mexico Advisory Committee strongly recommends that the 
city immediately appoint ^ permanent human relations jcommlttee repre- 
sentative of all significant racial, cultural, and economic groups in 
the community. Among the purposes of this committee would be the ^[ 
d/evelopment'^of formal recommendations to the mayor' and the city ^council 
and other appropriate entitles) for enhancing the awareness of all 
itlzeno and promoting respect and understanding among the many diverse 
interests in Fafmington. Because of the significance bf this committee 
.task, the Advisory Committee further recommendfs that t^e city provide 
it with adequate resources and be supportive of its efiEorts. 

.X • - ^' ■■153 
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The Advisory Coiranittee also recommends that the city of 
Farmington take the initiative in establishing a cultural awareness 
center using existing institutional resources, such as the Navajo 
Community Collage on the reservation and the San Juan campus of 
New Mexico State University. This center would familiarize non- 
Indian persons with Navajo culture, history, "cifstoms, and language. 
Local businesses and industries $hould contribute to the support cf 
such a center, as should municipal, county, and school officials. 

The^ Advisory Committee also recommends that the Board of ^ 
Education of the Farmington Independent School District iestablish a 
policy requiring all students attending the public school system to 
participate in structured programs designed to promote multi-cultural 
awareness and understanding. 

Finding //2 t' 

The New Mexico Advisory Committee found no mechanism available 
•in Farmington to investigate and process complaints alleging discriml- 
natiou.; " 

Ilecommendations , ' 

The New Mexico Advisory Committee recommends that the city of ^ 
Favirmington develop and adopt^.a strong, enforceablie anti-discrimination 
ordinance which provides resources for investigatory action and 
sanctions for those found to be in violation of its pravislons. The, - 
Advisory Comanlt tee feels that such an ordinance can aefveSas an^ 
effective deterrent to overt acts of discrimination arid ^exploitation" 
and contribute toward a climate wherein instances of racial -prejudice 
are less likely tb occur. ! '\ 

The Advisory Committee further recommends that the human 
relations committee^ serve as the local mechanism for handling complaints 
alleging discrimination. To be effective, however, this committee 
must have a free hand to investigate and enforce its decisions. The % 
role of this committee should be carefully defined in the above ordinance 

^. . ' Q^:^- ■ ' 

Finding M : 

The New Mexico Advisory Committee finds that the community of 
Farmington has failed to initiate aggressive and coordinated planning 
efforts to address many of the critical problem areas identified by 
witnesses at the August open hearing. Health, employment, police- 
community relations, social services, and economic growth are all 
areas which require attention and programming initiatives by responsible 
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public officials. Yet, as this report shows, adeqtiate solutions to 
these problems remain to be developed or Implemented. Isolated 
attempts have been made by a variety of different Individuals and ; 
organizations to cope with a multitude of social and human problems, 
but nb comprehensive planning effort has been officially undertaken 
by the city of Farmlngton to address these Issues In a coordinated 
ifianner. 

- Recommendations ; 

- The city of Farmlngton should Immediately establish a human^ 
resources department within Its official structure and prx>vlde It. with 
resources necessary to conduct a comprehensive assessment of present 
and future human social needs. The department should respond dltectly. 
to the' mayor and city council, but work closely with the human relations 
committee recommended above. This department should conduct Intensive 
planning and .aggressively seek resources necessary to provide the 
services and salutlons required to meet community needs. Potential 
sources of assistance at the Federal level might Include revenue 
sharing, the Community Development Act, the Comprehensive Eorployment 
Training Act, and a broad spectrum of categorical grant-in-aid programs. 
State, county, 'and municipal revenues should also be utilized to 
support the department and its programs. 

The human resources department should also insure positive and 
continuous planning and program coordination with other pXanning^: 
agenpies (such as the State Planning Office, Criminal Justice Council, 
Four Comers Regional Commission^ and 'Council of Governments), as 
'well as with public officials at the local. State, ^Federal, and; 
TrU^al levels. This is imperative because the most severe {Problems 
facing Indian people In Farmlngton cannot be fully resolved without 
the confined commitment and energies of all goveminental jurisdictions. 



^ Administration of \Justice , 

Finding ii^l 

The New Mexico Advisory Committee finds that the Farmlngton . 
Police Departn^nt emp. >ys a disproportipnately low number of Native 
Americans in all as/pects of police work. At the time of the open 
meeting in Farmlngton, only 3 out^ of a total staff of. 74 were Navajo. 
Furthermore, the Advisory Committee finds that the Farmlngton Police 
Department has not placed sufficient emphasis on recruiting Native 
Americanip for police work, despite the fact that they constitute 
nearly 7 percent of the population in Farmlngton. 
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R ecommendations ; 

' .V: 

The New Mexico Advisory Committee strongly recommends that the 
mayor and the city cquncilv^immiediately instruct the ctiief of police to 
develop" and iicplement an affirmative action plan to increfifse the niimber 
of Native Americans and other mlnorities~^onvthe police force and that 
this plan Include numerical goals and timetables. 

The Advisory Committee further recommends that the chief of police 
and stkff of the, city's personnel department immediately undertake a 
conq)lete review of the qualifications presently used for appointing police 
officers and eliminate all requirements that are not jjob related or directly 
related to the perfpxrmance of an oj&ficer. Careful \tn8pection for qualifi- / 
cations wh;Lch might reflect cultural bias against Native Americans and 
other minority groups should, be conducted with the asslistance and advice ^ 
of a special committee composed of Native Americans and other minority 
persons. / . 

The Advisory Committee also feels that an ^innovative plan of 
recruitment is essential to increase the number of Native Americans on . 
the cit:y's police force* One aspect "of this reicruitment effiprt should ^ 
be to improve the imag4 of the policy department y especially/ with respect 
to minority groups. Theifefore, the Advisory Committee recommends that 
the police chief Initiate a community' education program to reach £tll 
groups in the commxmity to increase the public's understanding of police 
objectives, operations, problems,^ and needs. 

The Advisory Committee alsQ recommends that the police department 
actively recruit Native Americans J^or police work by making contact with 
existing Indian organizations both on and off the reservation and by 
going directly into the Indian community to seek out individuals who are 
interested in law enforceio&ent'. Moreover, ^hefe must be ah affirmative 
effort to reach the Indlan-^dmoatunity through the ufse of media such as * 
the Navajo Times and the various NaVaJo radio stations. 

The Advisoxy Committee believes that it is important that the city of : 
Farmlngton and the chief of police -commit tl\emselves to aggressively pursue 
the goal of achieving a more balanced racial/ethnic composition on the^ 
police force within a reasonable jperiod of time. ' 

Finding Jt2£ . -. J] 

the New Mexico Advisory Committee finds that the cominuiiity relations 
program of the Farmlngton Police Department has been ineffective in pro- 
moting understanding between the police ax^d the community, especially 
the minority community in .Farmlngton. Instead of a con^rehensive effort 
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to acquaint the police and the community with each other's problems and 
seek to resolve them,, the program has been essentially a limited effort 
emphasizing stop-gap measures. Present efforts also have been hampered 
by a lack of commitment on the part of the chief of police and inadequate 
funds and jpersonnel. 

Recommendations ; . , \ 

The New Mexico Advisory Committee recommends that the chief of 
police. immediately upgrade the Community Relations Unit of the Farmington 
Police Department in terras of staff and budget. Furthermore^ the chief 
of police should commit himself to the development of a long^ran^e^-CQm-;^^ 
prehensive program to acquaint the police and the community with each 
other's problems and to stimulate action to solve those problems. 

The Advisory Committee believes that community relations should 
be the function of the entire polic^^^department and not just of one 
segment. Therefore, the Advisory Committee recommends that all police 
personnel should be required to participate in this program. This will 
be an important initiative toward achieving greater interaction between 
the police and the community in general. 

The Advisory Committee also feels that it is crucial to the success 
■of this program that a procedure be established through which the polic 
department can receive input from the community. Consequently, the 
Advisory Committee recommends that the Farmington Police Department 
institute a citizens' advisory group consisting of local public officials 
and private ^itizen^ representing every segment of the community, including 
adequate irlrv^rity representation. This advisory group would help to 
develop and dafine police policy, serve as a link between the community 
and the police department , and act as an instrument for developing 
priorities for the department. 

The Advisory Committee further recommends that the city of 
Farmington and the police department immediately seeH funds from the ' 
Law Enforcement Assistance Administration (LEAA) of the U,S. Department \ 
of Justice and the State of New Mexico to implement ah expanded community 
relations program in the shortest time possible.,-. 

Finding #3 ; ■ C ^ > 

The New Mi^ixico Advisory Committee finds that although police 
. officers of ten come' into contact with minority citizens on a daily 
basis, there is no requirement by the Farmington Police Department to 
provide any kind of cultural awareness, seifsitivity, oon human relations 
training to its -of f icers. / 

■ ' • ■ ■ ' ' I . 
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Recommendations ; 

> , ^ " ■ 

To bridge the widening credibilitiy gap bet?ween the police and the 
minority community, to sensitize and educate local police of ficers. on the 
Navajo culture and thus improve their effectiveness in relating with the 
substantial Navajo population, and to make the police more responsive 
to the needs of the total community, the Advisory Committee recommends 
that the Farmington Police Department immediately develop and implement 
a special training program for its officers in human relations • This 
program should require at least 40 hours of human relations training for 
each officer and be mandatory for all police officers in the department. 

The Advisory Committee feels it is imperative that the local 
Navajo cpmmunity and other minority groups in Farmington have input into 
the planning, design, and implementation of this program. The Advisory 
^omnittee recommends that the city of Farmington and the Farmington 
Police-JDepartment seek funds from the LEAA and the State, of New Mexico. 
The city of^-Earmlngton should also increase the budget of tile Farmington 
Police Department'to provide for additional staffing and facilities needed 
to implement this program on a continuing basis as an integral part of 
the total training process... The Advisory Committee further recommends 
that the city of Farmington and the Farmington Police Department seek 
assistance from the Law Enforcement Academy in Santa Fe, the Navajo 
Community College in Shiprock, the San Juan Branch of the University of 
New Mexico, and the New Mexico Commission on Indian Affairs to implement 
this program, - / 



Finding //4 ; 

The New Mexico Advisory Committee finds that the crime rate among - 
Navajos in Farmington is substantially higher than for non-Indians, and 
that the vast majoritty of those Navajos taken into custody are arrested 
for alcohol-related drimes. The Advisory Committee also finds that the 
liquor laws in Farmington and San Juan County are not adequately enforced. 

Recommendations ; 

The New MexlcbrAdvisory Committee strongly Recommends that the State 
Department of Alcohol Beverage Control, the Farmington Police Department, 
the San Juan County Sheriff's Department, and the State Police, with ' 
assistance of the Navajo police, immediately establish a special mobile 
task force to vigorously enforce State liquor laws in the city of 
Farmington and in San Juan County. „ 

V' . ' ■ ' ' ■ ' '■ 
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The Advisory Committee further recommends that the State Department 
of Alcohol Beverage Control immediately increase the number of agents 
in the region to adequately enforce State liquor laws. In conjunction 
with this, the Advisory Committee recommends that the Governor seek, , 
and the State ena'^ct, legislation substantially increasing the budget of 
the State Department of Alcohol Beverage Control so that it can effectively 
carry out its mandate. Furthermore, the Advisory Committee recommends 
that the Department of Alcohol Beverage Control^ continue to scrutinize 
every application for a license to. sell alcoholic beverages in San Juan 
County, and maintain Its surveillance over existing establishments to 
see that they are coiH)lying with State laws. The Advisory Committee 
atrongly recommends that a moratorium on all new licenses authorizing 
the Belling of alcoholic beverages^ in San Juan County be established 
at least until the present situation is brought under control. 

The Advisory Committee, in the Qourse of its 3-days of open meetings, 
heard testimony Indicating that every bar in Farmlngton |is required to 
^ have both a State license and a city occupancy license to operate their 
businesses within city limits. The Advisory Committee al?o heard testimony 
that the city council has the power to revoke business license 
if a violation of city ordinances occurs. Therefore, the Advisory 
Committee recommends that the city of Farmlngton immediately establish 
a local mechanism under the court's 'supervision to handle all complaints 
alleging the violation of State and local ordinances regarding the ^le 
and consumption of alcoholic beverages in the city, and to take act t'/e 
measures to enforce these laws. . 

Finally, the Advisory Committee sees the overall problem as not 
being merely one of enforcing" the laws. The problems of alcohol abuse 
have social and economic ramifications. Therefore, the Advisory 
Committee recommends that the Criminal Justice Planning Council of ^ ' 
San Juan County undertake a comprehensive study to determine the extent 
of the alcohol abuse problem. This study "should examine the full 
impact of alcohol-related drimes lhat occur in San Juan County. A 
determination should be made as to the degree to which' violations 
of liquor laws occur in the county and an evaluation of the effectiveness 
of local and State law enforcement agencies and dealing with these 
infractions. ' ^ 

Finding //5 : ' 

k ^ ■ ■ 

The New Mexico Advisory Committee finds that Native Americans who 
appear in municipal court in the city of Fatmingtdri are at a serious ^ 
disadvantage because they must often cotmminicate in a language other 
than their mother tongue. Testimony at the open meeting repeatedly 
attested to the f^ct that Mhy Navajos were not able to fully understand 
the nature of the proceedings when they appeared in court. The Advisory 
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Committee^ fflti^o finds that the Farmington municipal court does not hire 
professional translators but depends on untrained employees and prisoners 
to interpret for defendants who cannot speak English. Under this system 
there is no way of d3termining the accuracy of the translation. 

Recommendations ; 

llie New Mexico Advisory Committee recommends that the municipal 
court in Farmington immediately recruit and hire qualified interpreters 
to ai"jsipt defendiints who have difficulty communicating in English. The 
interpreters would inform the defendants of the proceedings and the 
charges, if any, being brought agaipst them ahd would accompany public 
defenders, if the need arises, to help irjterview Navajo^. 



Alcohol Abuse and Alcoholism 

Finding //I : 

The^ New Mexico Advisory^tJoTmni ttee heard extensive testimony 
describing alcoholism and alcohol abuse as being a pervasive and pro- 
found prol?lem affecting the Navajo people. In the city of Farmington, 
the Advisory Committee finds the situation especially critijgal. Arrest- 
patterns among Navajos in Farmington, indicate that the vasi: proportion 
of all Navajos arrested ar^ incarcerated for alcohol-related crimes. 
An analysis of police records in Farmington undertaken by Coram^-ssion 
staff reveals the extent and severity of the alcohol-abuse problem 
among Navajos. Over a 5,year period (1969-19^^), epprpximately 15,000 
Navajos have been airrestei for alcohol-related offenses. Since the 
passage df the Detoxification Act by the New Mexico State Legislature 
:ln 1973, more than 3,800 Navajos have been placed into protective 
custody by the Farmington Police Department. During 1973 Indian arrests 

constituted more than 80 percent of all arrests, in Farmington; appiroxi 

macely 90 percent of these arrests were alcohol-related. Moreover, 
'tes'jimony indicated that at the time of the opeh meeting there were no 
facilities or treatment* programs in Farmington, Sail Juan County, or on 
the Navajo Reservation. . 

Re c ommen da t ion s f . ... - . 

r *■ . ■ 4. * ■ 

The New Mexico, Advisory Committee recommends ttikt the Goverpior, as 
chief executive the- State of Ne^ Mexico, and the Chairperson of the 
Ndvajo l^ation, immediately establish "a joint t^sk force consisting pf ^ - 
but not limiffeKtD officials of thjL-Na^^ajo tribe, represet^tatives from 
the Bureau of 'Indian Affairs ancTthe Public Health Service/ Indian Health ^ 
Service Division, State . off ficialsNErojn .the New Mexico Coninlssion on ' 

1*60 • 
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Alcoholism, the New Mexico. Commission on Indian Affairs, the Department 
of Health and Social Services, local officials from Farmlngton and San 
Juan County, knowledgeable citizens representing all segments of the 
community in Farmington, and Indian leaders from such organizations "as 
the Coalition for Navajo Liberation and the Farmington Intertribal Indian. 
Organization. The purpose of this Joint task force will be to assess 
the nature and extent of the alcohol abuse and alcoholism problems 
among Navajos in* the region and to develop a comprehensive and coordinated 
plan to solve these problems. 

The Advisory Committee believes that no long term solutions can. 
be achieved without taking a regional perspective and developing a 
comprehensive approach to resolving alcohol-related problems. These 
problems affect, not only the Navajo .people on the reservation, but also 
the communities that border the reservation, and encompass such diverse 
but related areas as unemployment, recreational needs, and^,family 
instability. . ^ ' . ' ' 

The Advisory Committee also recomanends that the San Juan Council ; 
of Governments with assistance from the New Mexico- Commission on 
Alcoholism immediately establish a citizens* committee composed of local 
public officials, representatives from the medical community,, Indian 
organizations, and private citizens to work with public and private 
organizations at • the community level to develop a comprehensive alcoholism 
program for the city of Farmington and San Juan County. This comniittee 
could also serve as an advisory group to the mayor of Farmington and 
the County Commissioners to: develop, encourage, and foster local 
educational activities relating to alcohol abuse and alcoholism; 
prfjvide technical assistance, guidance, ^d consultation toABchools, 
^fi^sional. groups, institutions, community organizations/; and, disseminate 
educational materlala. This committee would serve as a coordinating . 
body to work with pertinent city and county departments in' seeking 
State and Federal funds to implement programs at the local level. 



Finding //2 : / ; 

Th^ New Mexico Advisory Committee finds that there are few programs 
in Farmington or in San Juan County that are able .to , deal comprehensively 
with the tremendous alcohol abuse and alcoholism problem. The Advisory 
Committee also finds that despite the critical nature of the problem, 
there appears to be a serious lack of commitment on the part of local 
public officials to deal with it. 
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Recommendations : 



The New Mexico Advisory Committee strongly recommends ^ as a matter 
of general public policy, that the mayor and the city council of Farming- 
ton give a high priority towards solving the alcoholism and alcohol " 
abuse problem amorig Navajos in tftis city. 

The Advisory Committee also recommends that the mayor and the 
city council actively voice their support of the present efforts being 
made by the Totah Council on Alcoholism, Alcoholics Anonymous, and other 
local organizations dealing with the problems of alcoholism and alcohol ' 
abuse in Farmington and San Juan County. Beyond this^ the Advisory 
Committee also recommends that the city immediately seek the assistance 
of the New Mexico Commission on Alcoholism .regarding funds to establish a 
• sleep-in facility to accommodate at least 50 persons on a daily basis. / 
This facility would serve .mainly^ as a temporary resting area where 
people could go or be brought in by the police to sober up. 

The Advisory Committee further recommends that -the mayor and the 
city . council immediately seek funding from the State and/or Federal 
Government to establish a co-educational halfway house as, a long-range 
soiutibq, to the general problem of alcohol abuse and alcoholism in 
Farmington and Sari Juan County. This facility, unlike the sleep-in 
facility recommended above, would provide long-term rehabilitative 
services to alcoholics. J '"' 

■ i ^ ' \ 

Both the N^ational Institute on Alcohol Abuse and Alcoholism^ iSiid 
the National Institute of Mental Health provide grants to communities 
interested in establishing facilities and programs to deal with alcohol 
problems at^ the local level. As an example, the Greater tas Vegas 
(New Mexico) Council on Alcoholism, applied tor and received a grant 

.from the National Institute of Mental Health in 1972 to construct an 
alcoholism center in Las Vegas to provide transitional services to 
alcdiiolics. The Federal grant for the project amounted to $68,000. 
The completed project was approximately $195,000, demonstrating a notable ' 
contribution to the total effort by the community of Las Vegas. The /^^^ 
cities of Clovis, Gallup, and Raton, to name a few, have also applied ( v 
for Federal funds to initiate commuriity programs to deal with alcohol- \ / 
related problems. Therefore, the Advisory Committee strongly recommends, \ :/ 

\that: the city bf Farmington seek funds td establish , a comprehensiveo 
alcoholism program. 

Finding #3 : , " \ ■ ' 

\ • • . • ■ \ ' . • 

^ \ The New Mexico Advisory Committee finds that the present Municipal . 
Court Rehab ili rat ion Program (MCRP) has not been adequately funded or stdffed 
to be a truly effective program. in fighting alcohol abuse and alcoholism. 
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Recommendations ; ; j 

The New Mexico Advisory Committee strongly recommends th^t the 
city of Farmington imnipdiately upgrade and expand the Municipal Court 
Rehabilitation Pjrogram 6^91^)^ - Thi/® prpgram offers both individual and , 
group counseling,; interviewing, screening, referral and followup health 
and social services to those persons seMenced to the city jail for 1 
alcohol-related, crimes., The Advisory Committee feels that this program, 
if nitilized prbpe^rly, can serve as a major component in an overall 
community^effort 'to cbnibat alcohol abuse. c^. 

/ The Advisory Committee also recommends that the staffing for- the 
MC355P be increased coijmensurate with the needs of an expanded program. 
Furthermore, the Committee strongly feels that it is imperative that 
the Navajo people be directly involved in this program to the greatest 
extent possiblev--'^' ^ ■ <■ r 

Finding #4 ;> . ' ; 

The Advisory Committee finds chat v^tSie^Farmlngton Police Department 
has depended eyqlusively on protective custody as a means of coping with 
the problem instead of seeking other alternatives; . 

' o ■ •/ * ,. * • "'^ 

Recommendations : , 

The Advisory Committee recpimnends that the Farmington Police 
Department immed^iately take appropriat^e steps' to seek funding from the 
Law Enforcement kssistance Administration (LE|AA) or utilize current 
revenue sharing funds provided to the city of Farm5.^gtol^ to initiate a 
fuli-time* r,ef erril program^aiid to hire 'additional staff to operate It. 
It is^th^elief of the Advisory Committee that the police department 
---shupir'dQmore than simply house inebriated people for a certain . , 
length of time arid then release them only to return into custody once 
^gain. Thi^ recddivism places a severe burden on the police department 
^nd drains availsble resources . A referral ppogimm as -envisaged here \ 
would draw u^bn'^xlst ing ; coo^ resources to handle the problem and 

reduce the pxre^ent high rate of recidivism among protective custody 
'cases. ' ■ ■ i ^ - ' 

/— n •* • ■ • r • '.. ■ 

a . . , / ' ■ ; ■ 

I , ■•, . ^ • ■ ■ ■ . . : _ . ■ , 

Finding #5 ; * . - ' 

While the New iljfexico Advisory Cotonittee concurs with the intent ^ 
of the 1973 Datpxif ication Act in its treatment of' alcoholism as an 
illness and npt' a crime, it finds that the *State Legislature, in passing 
the act; failed to provide funds* for services or facilities necessary to 
implement the provisions of the act; nOr*has it taken into full fon-^ 



slderatlon the liltlmate impact of this bill upon the subject of the 
act Itself, the Individual citizen, 

Recoiomendatlons : . . 

The New Mexico Advisory Connnittee recommends that the Governor 
seek and the State enact leglsl^Ltlon amending and expanding the present 
Detoxification Act to provide sufficient funds for lopal health facili- 
ties to initiate services to intoxicated 'perspns^ where such, services do 
not exist, anS provide local communities with additional resources to 
implement the intent of the act. 

The Advisory Committee further recommends that 'the Governor 
establish a special committee 'to review the impact of the Detoxification 
Act on the alcoholic and reconnnend, changes in the act to take into 
consideration any adverse effects" that may have been overlooked by its 
proponents. " ' ' . 

" •■ • • •= • 

The present act does not solve the pijoblems inherent in alcohol 
abuse or alcoholism. Some of the provisions are unrealistic; others pose 
a potential danger to the intoxicated person, it does not consider 
the problem of recidivism. The Advisory Committee feels that while"^ . 
this act is. an important first step, it does not go fat enough. 



Health and Medical Services 



Finding //I; 



. The New Mexico Advisory Committee., finds that the health care 
situation for Navajos living, in the northwestern part of New Mexico ' 
Is at a crisis stage. The present Public Health Servlce/Indit>T^ Health 
Service (PHS/IHS) Hospital located in Shiprock is inadequate to meet^ 
the needs of the Navajo people living in its service area. Private 
medical facilities in ^th6 reiglon are vex^ limited. Moreover, there 
appears to be little cooperation between the medical f acilitiesf and 
staff on the reservation ard the private medical community in Farmington. 
The Advisory Committee also fidda?;,.that there is no coordinated health 
planning in the jjegion which oinvoives the PHS/IH^ facility in Shiprock. 
and the ''^an Juan' Hospital in .Farmington. * 

Rit^commendations : • , ^ ' " ' ■ ^ 

^— — —' : ' . 

The New Mexlcd Advisory Compittee retotmnends that the U.S. 
Commission on Civil Rights recomiaend to the^ President and the Congress 
.l^hat they Increase appropri&tlons^tp the Indian Health Service to / 
immediately upgrade present facilities :^at the Shiprock Hospital and 
Increase the &lze df its st^f f t;o meet the^ needs of the Navajo people 
living wlthlil its ^service area. _ ' . < * . 



The ]ildvisory/Cibirai4ttee further recotnmends that the Go\^^ernor of 
JJew. Mexico, lindef his authority, as chief executive, immediately establish 
. a • sji'eci^l, teiQiibrary ebifimittee comprised of representatives from the 
NaxrajO Nation', the PHS/IHS, the^ Four Comers Regional Commission, the 
, Department ^d^f ■ kealth and Social Services , State Planning Department , 
the 'Itew' Mexico' Commission on Indian Affairs, the San Juan Council of - 
Governments, and tlfe San Juan Hospital to develop a comprehensive, 
regloii^l plan, for the development of health care facilities for all ^ 
racial/ethnicf groupla^living. in the northwestern part of New Mexico. 
This '^commit toe should be empowered to assess the need for health 
services in the region^; establiish priorities, develop the basis for;- 
a coordinated health planning process and, create a regional health 
planning council under the overall jurisdiction 'of the San Juan Council 
o£ Govenanents to ckrry on the work after the temporary committee has 

teen diiolvecT. ^ 

Thft Ar'visory coFTmittee also recommends that the PHS/IHS Hospital 
■;in. $hiptock and- the San Juan Hospital in Farmington immediately create 
a committee comprised of both administrators and medical staff from the 
respective institutions to coordinate the activities of these two 
facilities, est^bli^h closer working relationships, and develop a plan 
tp .assuire adequate care .fot Navajos living both on and off the reservation. 

Findiiig g2 ; ' ' .' ■ 

. -The; New Mexico Advisory Committee finds that the^^obiem of 
securing medical and health services is acute 'for low-income' people 
and- for Navajos living off the Reservation. The Advisory Coiranittee 
also heard. testimony alleging that San Juan Hospital has refused 
services ,to' some N.avajos in ne^d .of medical attention, and has instead 
tiansferred them to the PHS/IHS Hospital in Shiprock for medical 'care • ° 
This situation is aggravated by the complex jurisdictional .problems in 
' providing health and medical care to Indians living off the reservatibq,. 

■ . ..^ . . ■■ ■■ ■ ■ ■■■ . . ■'. X, 

jRecomia^ndations ; 

The N^w Mexico Advisory Committee recommends that the Indian 
Health Service examine its relationship with yther govemmentalc health 
service systems and programs "and private health insurance plans for 
the purpose of developing additional sources of funds rnd health care 
, for Indian people , to supplement regular Indiua Health Service appro- 
priatiohs' and services. 

^ The Advie.ory Committee further recormiends that the Office-^for 
CivJ|.i ,RlghtS^of -tluUL5, Department of Health, Education and Welf^rei. 
(0CR/d1i?W) immediately initiate an on-site review of San Juan Hospital - 
• to detertiihe whether, or not there has been a denial of equal acceejs 
to Navajos seeking medical attenti^ioh from the hospijLr^l.. Witnesses at 
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the open meeting in Farmiagton complained that this hospital often 

referred Navajo applicants to che IHS Hospital in Shiprock rather 

than admit them. "~ 

The Advisory Committee also recGj'^eifids that the Indian Health 
Service establish a clear and definite poxicy regarding the treatment 
;r of Indians at private health facilities. State and local government 

officials have usually viewed thes provision of health services to Indians 
as^.flr^'^'edetar''responsibility. ITie provision of such services, however, 
!^J^^3srnpt ^ exclusive responsibility of the Federal government. When an 
Indian .''eaves the reservation, responsibility for providing health 
'services is assume.d by the State ^hd local communities through public 
and private vendors, and he or she is entitled to services as any 
other citizen. . . 



Finding #3 : 

The Advisory Committee finds that the present Contract Medical 
Care (CMC) Program" is inadequate to/ meet the health and medical need^ 
of Navajos residing in the Shiprock and Farmington areas. The amount 
of funds presently allocated to the prograni annually ($25,000) is 
.insufficient. Moreovrer, the procedures for receiving authorization 
and initiating treatment in the Farmington/Shiprock area are both time 
consuming and ciipbersome, especially In emergency situations. Pro- 
visions for transporting Navajo patients from one facility to another 
are also inadequate. 

Recommendations: 



The New Mexico Advisory Committee recommends that the U.S. 
Commission on Civil""Rights recommend to the President and Congress 
to increase appropriations specifically to upgrade the Contract 
Medical Care Program to provide necessary specialized medical care to 
Indian people who must forego such medical attention because of limited 
funding. ^ 

The Advisory Committee further, recommends that staff from both 
the PHS/IHS. Hospital in Shiprock and San Juan Hospitjal immediately 
take steps to establish a clear line of responsibility for authorizing 
and initiating treatment under the CMC. Present procedures must be 
streamlined to reduce the amount of time necessary to respond to 
emergency authorizations. 

The Advisory Comm;Lttee strongly recommends that both facilities 
develop a plan for transporting patients from, one hospital to anotfier. 
The Advisory Committee feels that an adequate transportation plan is 
essential, given the present needs and severe lack of available trans- 
ppctation facilities. ^ . 
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' N The Advisory Committee further recommends that both 'hospitals 
immediately develop an on-going orientation program to acquaint the 
respective medical staffs and personnel of the other Vs. needs and problems* 
The Advisp^ Committee believes that it is ^.mportant that each facility 
begin to und^stand each other's limitations, and cooperate to maximize 
their medical resources. " .^^^ 

Employment ; Private and Public 

Finding #1 : ' ^ 

In a survey of 21 majo'r private employers in. San Juan; County, 
the New Mexico Advisory Committee finds that while Native Americans 
constitute about 38 percent of the total employment in these companies, 
nearly 90 percent of these Indian employees are in blue-collar jobs. 
Mor6 than 76 percent of these employees are' concentrated in the operative 
and laborer job categories. These statistics indica^e_that_the.-5^jor±ty 
of those-lndians employed in the privaite sector are concentrated in 
low7skilled and low-paying jobs. TKese^'figure's also appear to^^^ljid4jW^^ 
Kthat Indians have not been able to 'seek emplqvmejU:^.ai>'*moX^V^^ to white- 
collw^J.Qj^s on the 8amg,,ii?ifiA»^S'^AflgXos. 



C' Recommendations : 



Equal 



The New Mexico Advisory Committee recommends that the 
Employment Opportunity Commission (EEOC) immediately initiate an 
investigation of private employers in the city of Farmingtpn, San Juan 
County, and those employers on the reservation to determine if a pattern 
or practice of discrimination exists. If such a finding Is made, it 
is recommended that the EEOC take appropriate action to, see that those 
employers discriminating against Navajos, both on and off the reserva- 
tion, immediately comply with Title VII. | 

The New Mexico Advisory Committee also recommends th^t the New 
Mexico Employment Security Commission facilitate the .development and 
utilization of Indian human resources in xhe region. This can be 
done by: . 



(a) Assisting local communities in the region, bo^h on 
and off the reservation, to assess their employment 
needs; I 

■ . j 

(b) Assisting local employers in job restructuring to 
facilitate the employment of Native Americans; «* 



(c) Encouraging :he coordination of all State and Federal 
agencies and organizationH In t:he region concerned 
with economic development; and ^ ' ' ' 
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(d) Developing the employability of Native Americans 
presently unable to compete in the labor market 
through greater emphasis on vocational training 
&c{d human resource development programs in the 
region. 

The New Mexico Advisory Committiee ^further recommends that, the 
city of Farmington Immediately establish an employment ;;development 
department within its official structure and provide it with the re- 
sources necessary to conduct a comprehensive assessment of present and 
future employment needs, and develop special vocational traiiiing and 
human resource development programs to meet the needs of ininority and 
low-income people. This department should also be.^in a position to 
conduct intensive planning and' aggressively seek resources necessary 
to provide the services and solutions to meet community needs. 

Finally, the Advisory Committee recomiiiends that all private 
employers in the region immediately evaluate their present training 
and promotion practices and employment data on job levels of Indian 
employees to assess existing barriers to equal employment opportunity 
at all levels. Each employer should prepare and implement ^a program 
to eliminate discriminatory barriers to. job advancement and to undo 
existing patterns of underutilization of Indian employees brought about 
by past discrimination. 

Finding i^ i 

The New Mexico Advisory Committee finds that while Navajos 
cd^iprise more tUan 60 percent of the combined work force of Arizona 
Public Service Company (tour Comers Power Plant), El Paso Natural Gas. 
Company (San Juan Division) , Fairchild Semi-Conductor (Sliiprock 
facility), and Utah International (Navajo Mine),' they conatitute nearly 
80 percent of all the blue-collar workers in these companies. More 
than half are concentrated in the operative and laborer job categories. 
Each" of these companies is located i at least ih^art> on the Navajo 
Reservation, and has contracted with the Navajo Tfi^evto^ ut^^lize ahd 
develop the natural resources of the reservation. • 

Recommendations ; 

The New Mexico Advisory Committee strongly recommends v. it each 
of the above employers : 

(a) Evaluate their present promotion practices and 

employment data on job levels of Indian employees 
to assess existing barriers to the upward 
mobility of Navajo employees; 



(b) Prepare and implement an affirmative action program 
that establishes specific standards and criteria to 
eliminate all barriers to equal employment opportunity 
and rectify any existing patterns of underutilization 
of Navajo employees; 

(c) Whenever possible^ make initial placement of Navajo 
* employees in categories with low Indian representa- 
tion; and 

(d) Facilitate transfers, increase job training-oppor-" ' 
tunities, broaden job experience, and take whatever 
additional steps are necessary to facilitate the 

promotion of Navajo employees. 

To implement the above, the New Mexico Advisory Committee strongly 
recommends that each of the above employers immediately develop an 
affirmative action program embodying the principle of Navajo preference. 
This program should establish specific, measurable, attainable hiring 
and promotion goals, with target dates in each area of underutil^ization.' 
Furthermore, specific programs should be established to attain affirma- 
tive action goals, including recruitment, training, counseling,^ upward 
mobility, review and revision of job description, hiring criteria, and 
employment procedures. 

The Advisory Committee further recommends that each of the above 
employers undertake a comprehensive evaluation of its testing policies, 
practices, and procedures to insure against all forms of cultural, 
racial, and language bias,. This assessment process must include 
structured participation by Navajos. Direct involvement b^ Navajo 
representatives is essential to the process of identifying and eliminat- 
ing discriminatory elements in all aspects of testing, including test 
instruments, test: administration, and utilization of test' results. 

The Advisory Committee also recoiranends that all company directors, 
managers, and supervisors be required to successfully complete ^an intensive 
Indian cultural awareness training seminiar to be directed and staffed by 
Navajo personnel on the reservation. This orientation program should 
be mandatory for all non-Indian employees in these' companies. The 
seminar would be designed to familiarize and sensitize non-Indians to the 
culture, language, history, and customs of fihe Navajo peojple, ^ 

Finding #3 ; 

The New Mexico Advisory Committee finds that less than 4 percent 
of the total work force employed by the city of Farmington and San Juan 
County, respectively, are Navajos, despite the fact- that Native Americans 



cciwprise nearly 9 percent of the total population in non-reservation 
'areas of the county and approximately 35 percent of the population in 
San Juan County* These figures indl,cate a severe underutilization of 
Native Americans in local goyeriMient Employment. 

Recommendations : 

The" New Mexico Advisory Conmiittee recommends that the governments 
of- San^-Juan^ County- and -the city of Farmington undertake the following 
steps to provide^ §4ual employment opportunity in public employment and 
to undo the effects of past discrimination. i 

(a) The San Juan County Commission and the Mayor of the 

. city of Farmington should use their powers of appoint- 
ment to select Native Americans and other minority 
residents of the county and the city to serve on 
various boards and commissions. 

(b) The county and city governments should immediately 
establish channels for the flow of information to 
potential minority applicants about available job 
opportunities and selection procedures. 

(c) Both the county and city governments must undertake 
a positive effort to attract such applicants. This 
will require the- need to establish on-going communi- 
cation with various individuals and organizations. 

(d) In the process of integrating their work forces, 
the county and city governments should take full 
advantage of all available outside training programs 
and establish on-the-job training and/or work- 
study programs for otherwise qualified minority * 
applicants. 

Both the city and the coiinty liiUiL^dlately implement an ^ 
affirmative action program statin;^ specific, 
liieasurab? " i attainable hiring and promotion goals, 
with tt ^et dates. In each area of underutilization.^ 

- — 1- « - 

Each of the /ibove government ti should undertake an 
immediate evaluation of their testing policies, 
practiv ds and procciiures lo insure against all " 
forms of cultural, racial J?.nd laiiguage bias. This 
assessiTient process must in^-lude structural partici- 
pation b;' Navajop and other minorities. 



(e) 



(f)' 



" The New Mexico Advisory Committee further recommends that the 
Equal Employment Opportunity Commission (EEOC) immediately undertake 
an investigation of the employment practices of the city of Farmington 
and San Juan County to determine whether there is a pattern or practice 
of employment discrimination and take appropriate action to eliminate 
such discrimination. 



Economic Development 
Finding //I ; . \ " . * 

The New Mexico Advisory Committee finds that the economic 
reciprocity which binds Navajo to Farmington and establisfhes, in large 
part, the relationships between these two groups in almost every phase 
of life, is basically unequal. The relationship is. one of dominance 
and very little cooperation on the part of the predominantly Anglo 
community of Farmington towards Navajos instead of mutual understanding* 

Recommeuvjatijns : 

. The New Mexico Advisory Committee strongly recommends that the 
mayor and the city council, as well as business,- civic, and profess if>nv'il 
leaders of Farmington, and Officials of the. Navajo Nation immed • rit^^ly 
initiate formal diccussions to deal with the whole issue of ecovow c 
relationships and the potential impact of the proposed economic i.evelpp- 

-ment on the x^eservation and the city of Pani-lngton. The Advisory 
Coiamit tee feels that i^xlch discussions are- imperative since the economic ^ 
growth and well-being of San Juan County is largely dependent on 

, the development of natural resotrces on thft Navajo Reserve tioa. 
Moreover, Nava^Jo trade as well as Navajo resources are esser/tial to 
Farmington 's present and future prosperity. Farmington, on tlnj other 
hand, is a dominant commercial and trading center for the Navajo- 
eonle. Consequently, the Advisory Coimnittee believes there is a 
•-Offiii.cnality of interests involved here that must be clarified avd, 
wherever possible, strengthened* 

. . ■ \ 

The New Mexico Advisory Committee further recommends that the 
San Juan Council of Governments^ and rhei Chamber,, of Commerce of 
Farmington Immet^iately estdfclish a joint committee consisting of, but 
not limited to, local officials irom Farmington and San Juan County, 
knowledgeable citizens representing all segments of the businesg and 
banking community In Farmington, representatives of the New Mexico 
State .Planning Office, San Juan Basin Development Cotporation, and 
officials of the Navajo Nation to coordinate all future economic 
development in the region. This committee would also initiatie a 
comprehensive regional economic development plan to maximize available 
resources and Crapital in the region. 
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Finally, the Advisory Committee recommends that f/^e rity of 
Farmlngton Immediately establish a consumer protects clr.p/:.-tment 
within Its municipal structure. Among the purposes of this department 
would be the protection of consximers, both* Indian an4 non-Indian, 
against unfair business practices in the city of Farmlington. To carry 
out its work in an effective manner, this department must be provided 
with adequate resources and personnel. 



Finding #2 : ' . ^ 

The New Mexico Advisory Committee finds that i to a large extent, 
the Navajo Nation is not prepared to develjpp their^uman resourced on 
a scale dommensurate with theoexpected developtiiiBnt of the coal gasifi- 
cation complexes and the Navajo irrigation Pro jec^, Maximiz|.ng the .„ 
Navajo ^share. of, the total employment depends, in part, on the establishment 
of meaningful education and vocational training programs for Nayajos 
Integrated with comprehensive manpower planning. To date, little bas 
^een accpmplished to fulfill these tasks. 

Recommendations : 

The New Mexico Advisory Committee recommends to the U.S; Commission 
.on Civil Rights that it recommend to the President and the Congress - 
that additional legislation be enacted to substantially increase the 
funding available to the Navajo Nation under the Comprehensive Employment 
Training Act (CETA) in order to establish manpower training programs 
to. meet the present and long-range employment needs of the Navajo 
people. 

■* ■ v.- ' 

The New -Mexico Advisory Committee further recommends that . the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs (Navajo Area Office) and the;Navajo Nation 
make a concerted effort to maximize the participation of Navajo people 
in the planning, developipent , construction, and operation of the proposed 
coal gasification complexes and other industrial development activities 
on- the reservation. Each of the companies involved. in the construction 
and operation of the proposed coal gasification complexes should 
iifimediately coordinate their efforts with the Navajo Nation to establish 
employinent need projections for at least a 10-year period. These 
' projections, in turn, should be used as a basis for training and 
upgrading Navsjb personnel for employment in these industrial complexes. 

Finally, the New Mexico Advisory Committee strongly recommends that 
each of the private employers or a consortium of employers tindertaklng 
industrial development projects on the Navajo Reservation immediately 
e8tabl,M?h, as part of their obligations under the Navajo Preference 
Clause, comprenenslve manpower training programs for all potential 
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Navajo emplpyees. Every effort i^ust be made by these companies to 
place Navajo personnel in responsible management and adpinistrative 
positions in these reservation industrial complexes* 

ft * 
To a large extent, the Navajos are hampered by lack'af (capital 
for developing the rich natural resources of their lane!;, hence, the 
necessity for outside developer.s. "But the primary interests of these 
developers, the Advisory Committee believes, lies in projects alone 
and they are not generally concerned with development to slgn^icantly 
improve the standard of living on the reservation except as a b^- "^^ 
product of "progress." Consequently , the Navajo Tribe should make, 
every-ef f ort -to combine -these^indusjtrial development efforts with :n 
overall comprehensive regional plan -to integra"te~8ocial~ -econoinlc, t^^^^^^ - — 
and environmental planning to maximize the benefits that many ^accrue 
to the Navajo people living in this; area. . - ' 

While the^ Navajo Tribe has developed and is implementing a 
10-year economic development plan, much of their destiny is , still 
dependent on~outside_ddyelpj)ers£k The' Advisor;^ Committee, feels that 
until the Federal Government becomes more concerned Vlth the plight 
of the Navajo people, caused in no small part, by past Federal action 
and inaction, the full development of Navajo human and natural resources 
on terras defined by Navajos themselves, will remain a very distant 
goal. ' . / 



Finding //3 ; 

The New Mexico Advisory Committiee finds that the full impact of ; 
the proposed gasification plants and related industrial development 
projects on the Navajo way of life and his land have not- been fully 
assessed by the large energy production companies intent on developing . 
Navajo resources. The Advisory Committee; also finds that the. Navajo 
population in the reservation areas immediately surrounding the con- 
struction and mining sites will be. most affected by changes pi^oduced in 
the local employment structure, environmental pollution, and disruption 
of existing patterns of social organization. 

Recommendations ; 

** 

The New Mexico Advisory Committee recommends that the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs (Navajo Area Office), the Bureau of • 
Reclamation, and the Navajo Nation, strongly consider the >^social 
impact of the proposed industrial and economic development of the 
eastern part of the reservation, especially in the Bumham area. 
Although a draft environmental impact statement has been prepared by 
MESCO on its coal gasification plant in northwestern New Mexico, no 
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f t ' • . , • ■ 

comparable social impact statement has been done,. Little or no 
attention has been placed on the potential disruption of the Navajo 
way of life by the proposed plants* While the Advisory Committee 
is certainly in favor of raising the standard, of living of the 
Navajo people, it feels that careful thought must be given to the 
ramifications of this and similar projects in the area* The Advisory 
Committee believes that industrial development on the reservation 
'can proceed while minimizing its impact on the Navajo culture* 

The Advisory Committee also lieard testimpny^^ r 

possible harmful emissions coming from these plants* In this context, 
the Advisory Committee strongly recommends that an independent research 
organization carefully review the .environmental impact, statements pre- 
pared by l^SCO and Qther firms intending to' develop Navajo natural 
resources* This review should not only take into consideration the 
possible short-run environmental impact, but also the potential long- 
range environmental, economic, and social impacts* The Advisory 
Committee feels, that it is imperative that every effort be made to 
maximize the participation of the Navajo people in this process* 
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The Administration of Justice in San 
Juan County and the City of Farmingtoi 
Its Impact on the Navajo 

A^Summary ' ' 
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Purpose of Study ^ { . ^ . ■ 

The purpose of t;h is study was to determine whether Navajos 
in the city of Farmington and San Juan County suffer from 
unequal protection and enforcement of the laws/ 

Study Design 

The first phase in designing this study was to carefully outline 
the purpose and objectives of the undertaking. Accordingly, a 
proposal was prepared which called for research to be carried out 
in three stages: ^ 

(1) One month was tp be devoted to an exploratory study- 
consisting of interviews with public officials at the 
municipal and county levels, law enforcement officials, 
attorney^, and judges at the municipal and district 
level. \ . 

(2) Concurrent with the above, additional interviews were 
conducted with private citizens, both Indian and non- 

' ^ Indian, to determine the extent- and nature of the 
problem. \ 

(3) The third stage was; to devote ^ one month to a 
systematic study of\police and court records. ^ 

The second phase of th^ stj^dy involved the implementation of each 
of the above stages over a 3 -month period - June 1, 1974, 
to August 15, 1974, This ^phase culminated in a 3-day open meeting 
of the New Mexico State Advisory Committee in Farmington in late 
August. In preparation for.:that open meeting an interim draft 
report was prepared by ^Commission staff and submitted to the record- 

The tLird and final phases involve the stunmation and analysis of the 
^ data gathered during the research phase. 

M ethods of Data Collection . I . 

Two'niajor approaches were used to gather the necessary data: 

,(1) jfrst, extensive interviews were conducted over a 2 -month . 
period with public officials, law enforcement ^personnel, 
attorneys, and private citizens; 

(2) Til? second approach involved a careful review of police 
racords covering a 1-year period from June 1,' 1973, to 
June 31, 1974. It was determined early in the data -gathering 
stage that this period of time offered the most pertinent and 
current data for the study. Additional dataware gathered 
from court records of the Municipal Court in Farmington, and 
the D:^strict Court in Aztec, New Mexico. j 
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Data -was thw^^-ccmp'iled on arrest record^, protective custody 
cases, recidivism rates and the distribution of Bentences and 
fines. "These data were\thfen compared, qompiled on the basis" 
of race, sex, and age, and analyzed. ' 

The;result5 of the data collection "efforts are summarized in 
the following sections. 

The Setting - v * 

Generally' speaking, San Juan County contains two very different 
economies^ life styles and cultures. Geographically, these' 
differences are very- distinct. The northeastern part of the- 
county, for example, contains the" Anglo dominated communities 
of Farmington, Aztec and Bloomfiield. The western half of the 
county is occupied largely by tlie Navajo Reservation. 

In terms of population, San^Juan County ranks fourth among New ^ 
Mexico counties with ^ population of 52,515, and second in relation 
to it>^ Indian papulation.' -Qver half of the county's population is 
Apglo. Native A^ricq^ns, constitute about 35 percei^t of the popu- 
lation. Spanish, Amerl<ians comprise approximately 13 percent, and 
blacky less th^n one percent o^ th»^ population. 

More than half of the population in the county reside in rural 
areas with the rest living in small urban centers. Approximately 
68 percent of the population resits in nori-rea^rv^tion areas of ^ 
the county. According .to the 197Q census, Anglos constitute over 
70 percent, Spanish Americans 19 percent, ^<aciva ^ericans about 
9 percent and blacks less than one percent of tha iion-reservaiEion 
population. On the othejr hand, over 80 percent of 'the Indian 
population in the county is concentrated on the Navajo Reservation. 
The rest are located in Farm'lngton, on the ITte Mountain Reservation 
• and in scattered rural ateas throughout the county.^ 

Farmington jga by far the largest city in the county and in the 
surrounding region with a population of about 22,000. Anglos 
make up nearly 78 percent of the city's population. Another 14 
percent consists of Spanish Americans , and blacks comprise^ 
slightly over one percent of the city's pppulation. t^a^ive ' 
Americans make up about 7 percent of the tptal populatlfaa In ^. 
Farming ton. ^ / "j- ' * 

/ ..HK^ '-l ' : ' 

^ , The Farmington Police Department with a staff of Tfi is responsible 
for enforcing all the laws and munijcipal ordinances within the^ 
incorporated city limits of FarmingtoQ. The Sheriff's Department, 
on the other hand, with a staff cf 24, is resporfisible for enforcing 
the laws in all non-incorporated areas of the county in the non- 
reservation areas. 

. There are two major courts in the county. These^are the municipal 
court in Farmington which handles all misdemeanor c^sasi, and the 
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Eleventh Judicial District Court 'located at Aztec, the county 
seat^ .JJhenla feTon^ involved, the case is/ automatically 
sent, to the district court. 

The municipal court in Fatmlngton has concurrent Jurisdiction 
with the magistrate court for all misdemeanor cases other 
than high misdemeanors. Residents of Farmingfoji who ''are in- 
volved in a judicial proceeding will, in all probability, • 
appear in municipal, court. Its jurisdiction r^anges up to a 
fine of $300 and/or 90 "days in jail. . • 



Findings 



Fine^ and Sentences Assessed by the Municipal Court - 
In' response to allegations that Navajos were routinely ai9i«essed 
higher fines and longer sentences than Anglos for similar offenses, 
a study of the fines and sentences assessed by the Wafaficipal Court 
in Farmington was undertake^for the period qf July 1973 to June 
1974.-^ Thf. iO categories which had the greatest number of cMes 
were chosim for review. These ixiclude: drinking In- public, jLllegal- 
possession, of alciohol, disturbing the peace, driving while intoxi- 
cated (DWI), other traffic violations, disorderly conduct,, publics- 
affray^ loitering, assault and battery,- 'and shoplifting. ^. 

Records indicate that Indians had the greatest number of cases ' 
pending final disposition by^.the Municipal Judge ^ or the district., 
attorney. As of June 1974, there was a total of 365 caiaes 
designated as fiendlng. Of this total, 2?6 cases or about 65 •'percent 
involved Native 'Americans,.- /] ' ' • « 

Of tbA 627 persons assessed^ monetary fine, 494 or nearly 00 per- . 
cent Wiire Native American^7 Overall, the number of Indians ^tned ^ 
is significantly higher than for any other racial/ethnic group in - ^ 
Farmington. This is true in all 10 categories studied with the 
exception of traffic violatior^s other than DWI. For other traffic 
violations there was an equa! number of fines for Anglos and . 4 
Indilans.\ Without exception, in each of the 10 categories stu^li^d,' 
the higbeW:fine was always assessed to Indians; or^_JifrAaglos were 
fined the s^e amount,^ the nxnnber of Angljos-arr6sted for a particu- 
lar, of fense. were for less. Fpr example, only 4 Anglos were -fined 
over $2'v for DWI; whereas, 26 Indians were charged at least . $200 ' 
for this offerisef. ^See Table 1) . 

It is also significant to note that the category with the , greatest, 
" number of Indian$ was drinking in public', while -not one Anglo wa9 
fined for this offe-ir^e ^ - . 

Table 2 describes the" distribution of days sentenced by race antf^ / 
offense category. Of the 154 persons receivingr a sentence*of- days 
to be served, a total of 148 or 95 percent were Native Americans.; 
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No Anglos were assessed days to serve for 7 of the .10 categories. 
One Anglo was sentenced for -disturbing the peace^ one for QWI, 
and twp for other traffic violations.' 

From this preliminary investigation, it appears that for the. 
period studied - July 1973 to June 1974 Native Americans-* 
were fined more often, they loften had higher fines assessed 
to them, and they were more likely to be allot1;ed days to 
serve in jail than Anglos. These disparlties^are mainly due ' 
to the overwhelming number clf Native Americans arrested in 
Farmington in contrast to the relatively small number of 

Spanish Americans, blaclcs, or Anglos. 

"I ' - A 

Arrest Patterns " | 

A study of the official arrest records of the Farmington * 
Police Department was undertaken to det;ermine whether any- 
pattern as to race or types of-offen6efi could be demonstrated. 
The infoigination^ necessary for this study was obtained-rfrom 
annurl reports of the Farmington Police Department, for each of 
the 5 y^ars studied, 1969 - 1973." ' ' 

Analysis,, of 'the figures'* for the 5 years shows that the percentage 
of Native Americans arrestee^ was substantially higher than for 
any other population group. | These range from a low of 79 percent 

of all arrests in 1969 to alhigh of 84 percent in 1970* 

■* ■■■ ' ■ . 

* . ■ 

Table"3onthe following page^shows the distribution o^ arrer^ts 

over a*^ S.-^year period by offense and race. 

Most arrests appear to be concentrated in thr^^< major areas: 
alcohoi-related offenses, larcany, and assa^.t* The over- 
whelming majority of arrests of Native Amer-.:ians appears to *. " 
be for alcohol^related offenses including: " uik and d 'sorderiy?. 
driving while intokicated and other liquor iav violations. Of ' 
all the Native Americans taken into custody :\n 196SI. and 1970, at 
least 90 percent were charged with alcohol-related offenses and 
th^ lowesrt percentage for the 5 -year -period was 85 percent in 1973 

Next in frequency was. larcerjiy. Native Adierica^s comprised a 
significant number of those j arrested for this offens^. These 
ranged' from a low of 57 percent of all those arrested in this, 
offense category in 1972 to a high Of 66 percent In 1969... 

Also common were arrests of Native Americans for. ''other assault^). 
This category includes all simple assaults and excludeB aggravated 
assaults. Native Americans arrested for assault ranged from a 
low of 42 percent of all arrests in this category in 1969 to a 
high of 50 percent in 1971 and 1973. , . . ' 
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^ABLE 3 

ARRESTS BY FARMINGTON CITY POLICE. 
FOR A FIVE-YEAR PERIOD 
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*I» 1973, due to the passage of the State Detoxification Act, drunkenneta ia no longar contidgred 
a crime and, thereforfe, will b> treated a^ a separate category und^r Protective Cuatody. 

SOURCE: Annual Reports - Farmlngton Pol l<se Department 1969*^970, 1971, 
: 1972 aiid 1973. Farmlngton, New Mexico. . 
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These data indicate that there le a disproportionate number 
of arrests among Native Americans in Farmington, (Jspecially 
for alcohol-related offenses. 

Protective Custody - d , 

Pursuant to* the New Mexico Detoxification Act [ IMS A §46 (14) (1) 
eL seq., (1973)] which went into effect in June of 1973, 
individuali3 who are intoxicated' are no. longer arrested but are 
detained ;mt:il they are sufficiently sober to rare for thetiiselves 

A study was undertaken df the detentions or prptective custody 
^ cases handled by th6 Far6iington Police Department during the 
" first 1-y^ar period the act was in effect (June 1973 - June 1974) 
Since these are nat ^rrest^, the information Had to be obtaii 3d 
frcMD the . individual booking sheets that are prepared for each 
protective custody- case by the booking officer at the Farmington 
city jail. These forms Include^the name^ age,. race, and other 
charvi'r:eristics of the person taken into custody. This informa- 
tion was provided to Commission staff by the Farmington Police 
Department. 

Figure I on the following pagp describes the distribution of 
protective custody by month for a period ranging from June 1973 
to June 1974. During this period there was a total of 3,892 
protective custody cases handled by the Farmington Police Depart- 
meni:. The average number of cases over a 12-iflonth period wer^.;:^ 
299 protective cases per month. The range of cases w^s from a 
loc7 of 85 in June lft73\(the first' month the Detoxification Act 
went into effect) to a Ihigh of 484 in February of 1974. Overall 
Native Americans accounted for approximately 85 percent of all 
those taken into protective custody during that period. 

Protective Custody: Recidiviism Rates 

According to (the information obtained from the Farmington Police 
Department, there is a high ratfe of recidivism amgng Native 
Americans cohfined for protective custody. Table 4' 
shows the nmnber and percentage of protective custody repe'aters 
by" race and sex for a period ranging "from June_1^9Z3_to^uhe--19 

Figure 2 on^pa'ge 165 "dejacribes the percentage distribution of the 
number of times Native Americans were taken into protective 
custody from June 1973 to Jane IS74. 

^ Approximately 94 percent of all repeaters are of Indian origfin. 
Nearly 40 percent of the repeaters have been confined at leant 
twice while almost: 5 percent have been detained In excess of 
20 tines. . . ' ' 

^ ^otectlve Cugtody; , Age Distribution of Repeaters 
The greatest: tuimber ojf repeaters are wlthl|i the 20-30 yedr age 
range. By far the vast majority of these Individuals are Native 
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FIGURE 1 



Percentage of Protective Custody Cases Per Moiith 
for Natfve Amerf.cand 
- June 1973 - June 1974 
Farmlngton Police Department. 



Americana. The next highest age group is the 31-4Q year group.. 
After that age group, the cases taper off until ve reach the w 
« 51 plus 'age group. In this group , 81 cases were reported, 71 ^ 

of these are Native Americans. These data indicate that^i:he 
alcohol abuse problem among N^ive Americans in the Fantiington 
area Is not limited to any one gieneration; but, rather the cases 
are fairly well dispersed throughout all age groups. 

Figures 3 and 4 describe the distribution of protective custody 
cp.se s by age group.'' Figure 3 shows the distribution by tace and 
age group, and Figure 4 deiscribes the overall agp distribution 
for those taken into protective' custody. . 
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TABLE 4'"" 

Protective Custody Repeaters 

By Race i^ad Sex 
• June 1973 - June 1974 . 
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SOURCE: Fanikiigtoii, roiic^Pep«gtBflntr Police Ledger 6/73 - 6/74 Famlagton; Hew Mexico 
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FIGURE 2 



Conclusions 



Percent Distribution of Native Americans 
Taken into Protective Custody 
June 1973 - June 1974 
Farmlngton Police Department 



\ 



Based on the Information obtained by CcMiiniission staff, there are 
strong indications that Native Americans, in Farmington and San 
Juan Ccunty are arrested more frequently than any other racial/ 
ethnic group although they comprise only a relatively small portion .; 
of the total population in Farmington and in the non-reservation 
areas of the county. It is also evident that alcohol-related 
offenses are the most common offense category among Native American's 
in the if.rea. Additionally, the rate of recidivlsin among those 
Native Americans taken Into protective custody is extremely high. c 
Finally^ evidence suggests that Native Americans are more likely " 
to receive higher fines and longer sentences than ^ny other facial/ 
ethnic group In Farmiagtai. ^ • t > 
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FIGURE 3 

, Repetitive Protective Custody Within Each, 
Age Group by Ethnic/Racial Group 
• June 1973 - June 1974 
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SOURCE: City of Farmlngton, Fatmlngton Police Department, 
v cllce Ledger ,' 1973-19/4. " . , 
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FIGURE 4 



Protective Custody Cases 
' Wi thin Each Age Fange 
June 1973 - June 1974 



SOURCE,: City cf Famington, 'Farmington Police Department, 
Police Ledger, 1973-1974 
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APPENDIX B 



Response from Tansey, Ros^brough, Roberts 
and Gerding, P.C., Attorneys, Farmington, 
New Mexico,' regarding possible defaniatory 
material concerning Harry's Lounge, 
Farmingtoi;!, New Mexico. * 
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CHAftLCa M.TANSCr 
HABICCLL D. RDBCBRDUOH 
AUSTIN C. NDBCRT8 
RiCHArO U. OKRDINO 
It. THOMAS DAtLCr 



LAW. OFFICES 



TANSEY, ROSEBROOGH, ROBERTS & GERDING, P,C. 

p. Q. BOX C59 • Bll WEST ARRIN'oTDN 

* rARMINCTON, NtCW MEXICO 0740I 

April 3, 1975 



United Sta'bes Commission on Civil Rights 
Southwestern ;\fgipnal„Off ice 
New Moore Building/ Room 231 " 
106' Broadway 

San Antonio,. Texas 78205 



RE: -Harry's Lounge ' 

710 West- Broadway 
Farmington, ISTew Mexi<;o. 



Attention Mr. iJ. i^ichard Avena 
Regional Director 

Dear Mr. Avena: ■ 



This office represents Carry's Lounge/ 710'iWest Broadway in 
Farmington, New Mexico, and thi^ letter, is written to you in 
reply to yours of March 20, 1975, address ed\ to Mr. Harry Allen 
of Harry's Lounge, " ' 



After reviewing the enclosures with your letter of March 20, 
197'5, on behalf my client, Harry's Lounge, I ha,ve been .ret[ueS^ted 
to respond as follows: >. c - 

1. Harry's Lounge does, not engage in nor permit any^ discrimina- 
tory actions whatsoever by its employees in their* reiations' with 
^customers of the lounge. No one is denied servjLce in the lounge 
because of race, craed or color. ' ^ 

2. Harry's^Lpun^e does not discriminate with regard \,tb its em-? 
ployees. At -the present time, the^Lounge employs two Blacks, ' 
three Spanish-Americans, four Navajo Indians, and five Anglos. ' 

3- - Harry's Lounge also employs several -persons tp gener^lly^as- 
sist in/policing the premises, checking I. D". car<Js, observinig^ ^ 
the demeanor and condition, of customers In an effort to' fujiy * 
comply with municipal dnd state laws and regulatibxis. 

4. Harry's Lounge apparently has absolutely no conti^ol ovejr any 
arrests that ftiay be made by the Farmington Pplice Depcfjirtment 
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occurring near its premises. 



5. Employees of Harry's Lounge are instructed not to..,sell alco- 
holic beverages to persons obviously inebriated and ;undet--^he_ 
influence of alcohol since such sales are in violation, of state 

law. ^ ' ' ^ ■ ! . ^ ' 

6 Officials of Harry's Lounge have, on numerous occasions, 
individually, as well as through this office as fts legal coun- , 
sel, requesled and offered its full cooperation with city offi- 
ciais iS assuring that its businesses ^l"^y^ °P^"^Sf ,^^1^^^ ' 
Harrv's Lounge officials have continuously offered their full 
^operltiSn Kth city officials in any way that such officials 
I2?r"les or regtylalions could be enacted by Harry's lounge ti^ 
further improve ?fe type of business it was operating and .that 
would result-in a reduction in arrests by the city of any person 
or persons who may have frequented the lounge. 

7. one of the major problems of Harry ' s Lounge .is ■^contending 
with the 'use by persons under 21 years of a^e of fake I D. cards. 
Shen such illegal use is discovered, it is % policy of Harry s 
Lounae to notify the city police, department uranediateiy. Itvis 
Se opinion of off icials^f Harry's Lounge that this problem could 
be alleviated to a greater extent through, a more closely working _ 
arranqS^ent and cooperation between, not only Harry's Lounge, but 
oSe? ?SuSges"in the area, and the Farmiiigton Police Department. ^ 
?he maiority of fake I.D. card use discovered by officials of 
Harry's ^oSnge appear to involve Navajo Indian persons under the 
iige of 21 years. ' - ^ 

8 • Officials" of Harry's Ldunge "agree with the testimony of Direc- 
iSr ?arlSi jlramillo It the New Mexico Alcoholic Beverage Control 

6?fice tSIt a"Sholic beverage drinking problems with which Harry' 
?ouiSI and other liquor license operators in the Farinington area 
are conf?6n?ed! are social problems rather than problems involving 
puSnc nSisa;c4s! These problems- have existed in the Parmington 
Sreaio? min? Jears and will^ undoubtedly continue to exist in the 
future. , ' . 

9 Harry's Lounge has, in ^ the past, ..and hereby continues, to of fer 
In the future; tS cooperate with municipal, state and federal 
authorities In any wa? whatsoever to attempt to resolve social 
problems Sroight Lout withiA the community resulting from sale 
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and use of alcoholic beverages. 
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Respectfully submitted, r 

T^SEY, ROS^BROUGH, ROBERTS 
& GERbiNG, P.C. 



By 



■inhJE. Roberts ""^ 



Austin^. Roberts 
A^toFn^iS ^ for Hai: fy • s Lounge 



ffiR:sj ' 

cc to Harry ' s Lounge 

710 West Broadway 
Farmington^ New Mexico 
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